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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 





A New Novel by HENRY JAMES 


THE SACRED FOUNT 


Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50 
ROYAL CORTISSOZ says in the Tribune :. 


“Where he thrilled us in ‘ The Turn of the Screw’ with a convincing sense of an unreal 
presence he now clothes his vampires in evening dress; he e them, with their victims, through 
the decorous pates suited to an English drawing-room, and where he might have made them 
shapes of dread he leaves them figures of fun.” 








THE HISTORICAL NOVEL anp oTHER Essays 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. s2mo, $7.25. net 


PROFESSOR MATTHEWS’S keen and illuminative insight into the personality of 
writers and into questions of literature appears at its best in this series of essays on literary 
subjects, both general and personal in character.. His discussion of “The Historical Novel,” 
of “ Romance against Romanticism,” and of “ The Study of Fiction,” will be found of the first 
interest and value to the student of fiction. 








TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 





A Kentucky Love Story The 


CRITTENDEN 


34 Large Edition. remo, $1.50 


“MR. JOHN FOX, JR., has written a 
capital tale in‘ Crittenden.’ It is asound book, 
with good healthy adventure in it. The char- 
acters are alive and worthreading about. . . 
This is one of the few stories of the recent war 
that strike one as having knowledge and ex- 
perience behind them.”—New York Sun. 





House of 


EGREMONT 


r2mo, $1.50 


“MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL’S bril- 
liant story of England under William of Orange 
and Englishmen in exile at St.Germain. . . . 
The heroine is brave and beautiful, and a large 
group of well-conceived fictitious characters 

righten the sad aspect of the banished king’s 
court. This is the author’s best book and one 
of the best historical novels of the year.”— 
Boston Transcript. 








New Volume in the Music Lover's Library 


THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT 


By W. F. APTHORP. Wath portraits. r12mo, $1.25 net. 


MR. APTHORP’S book, which has the distinction of style and authoritative quality at- 
taching to everything he writes, shows in particular the esthetic evolution of the opera—the 
influence of one school and period upon another. The book will thus fill a place that has been 
unoccupied in musical literature. 


In THE SAME SERIES: Fincx’s “Songs and Song Writers” and 
HENpErson’s “ Orchestra and Orchestral Music.” (Zach, $7.25 net.) 
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' LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 


2 vols., 8vo., 1687 pages, with Portraits and Illustrations, 
Cloth, gilt top, in box, $7.50 net. 


“It is the story of a noble life, nobly told rich in examples from 
his own sermons, letters and ad: addresses —The In dependent. 

“ A very notable contribution to the ‘small ¢ —_ of or! bight 
American Biographies. For = go 
who are qualifying themselves for the hristian ministry, of what 
ever name, must read this book.”—Atlantic Monthy. 





THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 


Reading for each day in Lent, selected from the writings of 
Puiturrs Brooxs. By W. M. L. JAY. 16mo, 250 pages, 
cloth, $1.25. 





A ROSARY OF CHRISTIAN GRACES 
By ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 
12mo, 308 pages, gilt top, $1.50. 


Twenty-one short essays on such subjects as Virtue, Patience, 
Charity, etc., in this great preacher’s best style. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS AS 


MARKS THE WAY OF LIFE 
By REV. COSMO GORDON LANG, M.A. 
12mo, 296 pages, gilt top, $1.50. 


“‘ The purpoee of this book is neither critical nor apologetic. It 
assumes the substantial accuracy of the Gospel narrative. It pre 
suppoees the — that the miracles were one of Christ’s methods 
of teaching the Case of a true life. It seeks to discuss these 
Fonciples and to apply them to human experience.”—Author's 
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New York, Sing Sing. 


Dr. HOLBROOK’S scHer™ 


No vacancies till September. 

Notwithstanding the substantial edlargesin 
of the school next September, the same rigid care 
will be exercised to exclude undesirable boys, 
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OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR cams 


Treperes for all Coll open to women. 
Second term begins Coreary 5, 191. 
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The leading musical ia. : 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 

‘* passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 
HOME STUDY. 
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HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 
The St. Denis, 
Broadway and 11th St., New York. |} 
Opposite Grace Church. ) 
EUROPEAN PLAN. i 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has {f 
acquired can be readily traced toits }} 
Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, }} 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR palit i 23 
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_ Unique ana Interesting 


THE CLIMATE 
IS IDEAL 


HERE, 
Snow and Slush 


THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 


ln 24 Hours from Boston you are in Warm Weather 


For four days you take an IDEAL, YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 
Southern Seas, fanned by summer breezes. 
Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP S25 $76.50 stile 


Four large new steamers. 
American chef; perfect 


. Postgt Cuisine with fresh meats 


and vegetables. Every 
convenience on board for 
the comfort and luxury 
jam of passengers. Send for 
\ our new booklet, 

A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


{f 
free on request. Address UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 
{ 


AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


aUNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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Ow Hg 2 DAYS in land and Tours to Norway’ 
Sweden pemnerk: Scotlan Jreens. The Rhine, Switzer- 
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ul y - 
VATE TOURS, ‘Plainfield, Nu. ctret “1 


BERMUDA, 


THE. IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. For 


terics, etc., address =. §, HOWE, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


HOTEL ALCAZAR, 


NEAR PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE 


Pan American Exposition Grounds, 


are now booking guests for all months of 
the Ex tion. No bar. ee 
wan Write for Rate Card. . 


ALCAZAR HOTEL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
GOLF, HUNTING. FISHING. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


Excellent —_- Courses, with Turf putes greens 
and tees, connected with hotels 


Professionals in charge. 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, PAMPA, FLA. 
Dick, Manager. Open Jan. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, pao on the Gulf, Fla. 
Champlin, Manager. Open Jan. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, ye = 
R. Swett, Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. 
OCALA nouns, Ocala, Fla. 
P. F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 
THE 1NN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
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15th. 
15th. 
15th. 
J. He Mardick, 

Manager. 
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ers, ens and Tennyson d 
ed for three cent stamp. Circular describing 

Hook of Holland Royal Mail Route, only twin 
steamship line from England to Continental Europe, free, 


Great Eastern R’y of Engiand. 362 Broadway, New York 
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THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American and European Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Located in the most fashionable part 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk 
of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 


PARTMENTS. 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 
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Worry is caused by the Ex- 
pectation of Trouble, ‘< ‘< 


The burden of worry, or 
the fear of adverse cir- 
cumstances, hinders 
success; while the 
knowledge that the fu- 
ture is provided for 
leaves the mind free to 
accomplish greater 
things. 

WE OFFER AN IN- 
VESTMENT (COST- 
ING YOU ABOUT $3 
PER MONTH) WHICH 
WILL PREVENT MIS- 
FORTUNE OR DIS- 
TRESS AND WILL 
PROVIDE AN AN- 
NUAL INCOME FOR 
YOURSELF OR FAM- 
ILY. we we we wee 





“We Were Not Disturbed All Night.” 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 

' their children with Whooping Cough orCroup. The 

‘\% record of twenty years shows the great curative and pre- 

447 ©ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 

i} Measle .Caterrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 

tagious diseases, Recent tests made at the Yale Patho- 

logical Laboratory prove that vaporized Cresolene 

kills the germs of diphtheria Send for descriptive 
booklet with testimonials, Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co. 180 Fulton St., N. Y, 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 
For 


DYSPEPSIA. 








LAUDANUM, and 
all DRUG HAB- 

ITs. ONLY re 

REE. 


T, PAINL 
HOME CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE F 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway, New Yor«. 





READING NOTICE 


“HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND.’’ 


A 61-page book entitled as above, profusely illustra: has just 
been issued, des¢ribing four of the finest Cathedrals in land— 
Lincots. Norwich, Kly and Peterboro in 





at Somersby—the scene of “ The Northern 
“The Brook” and of “Maud.” The 
Dickens—Yarmouth Peggotty's 

of David Copperfield, and Ipswich 
Mr. and his friends, assist 


can be secured 
by enclosing t J. KETCHAM, Gen’l Agent Great 
astern Ry. of England, lway, New York. 
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SWISSES 


DOTTED AND —_ 
EMBROIDERED. —“~ 


For Summer and Evening Dresses 





Swisses promise to be more popular than 
ever. 

White grounds with colored novelty 
figures, and colored grounds with white 
embroidery. Polka dots in all sizes, 
white on black and black dots on white 
are among the patterns shown. Price, 
soc, a yard and upwards. 


Our Embroidery and Lace Department, in connection 
with our Dress Goods Department, contains a choice 
new line of Edgings, Beadings, Insertions and Allovers. 
Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


+s The Linen Store”’ 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 W. 23d St, New York. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
The most efficient remedy Vo: 

known for the relief of languor 

and exhaustion, so common in 

the spring and summer months, 
Taken after exhaustive i 

ness it acts as a wholesome 

tonic, giving renewed ‘strength 

and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep, 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on the wrapper. 











BROADWAY AND IITH ST. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
WHITE AND COLORED 


Wash Dress Fabrics 


For Spring and Summer, 
1901. 


This entirely new stock is un 
tent and variety of Fabrics. Each Texture is presented in 
its complete range of color and weave. 


if WHITE 
Mercerized Mull. washable chiffon, Plain and Embroidered 
Swiss, Dimities, French Piques, Madras, India Linens, Nain- 
sooks, Organdies and Fancy Lace Weaves. 
COLORED 

“Fulgor” Foulard, Lanaise, Mousselines, Printed Mulls 
Striped Embroidered Swiss, Gaze Raye, Plumetis, Tucked 
and Hemstitched Chambrays, Batiste, rted Zep! and 
numerous noua, eae introduc the fashionable 
Fabrics for Shirt Waists and Gowns,—of the coming season. 


BROADWAY AND IITH ST. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


lentedly large in the ex- 








MYERS’ HISTORY OF 


TAMMAN 
HALL. 


“One of the most instructive essays 
American history that have ever appeare 
—New York Evening Post. 


‘¢ An exceedingly valuable addition . 
to the literature of politics.”’—T7he h 
pendent. 


{2mo, 357 pages, cloth, $1.50 po: 


If your newsdealer is afraid to handle it, order of 


Gustavus Myers, - 54 William St.! 
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At a joint session on the 
13th inst. the ceremony of 
counting the electoral vote 
took place, ending with the announce- 
ment that 292 votes had been cast for Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt, and 155 for Bryan 
and Stevenson. The Ship Subsidy bill is 
regarded as dead for this session of Con- 
gress, Owing not only to the continued 
opposition of Democrats, but also to the 
hostility of prominent Republicans. A 
member of the Republican Committee on 
Order of Business is said to have pre- 
dicted that no bill of this kind would be 
supported in the coming Congress, al- 
tho one for subsidizing fast steamers that 
could be used as naval auxiliaries, and 
for additional mail pay on certain trade 
routes, might be brought forward. On 
Friday Mr. Teller in a vigorous speech 
declared that the pending bill could not 
be brought to a vote, denounced it as 
“carrying on its face such evidences of 
jobbery ” as he had never seen in any 
other bill during his experience in the 
Senate, and expressed the opinion that it 
was being used to prevent action upon ap- 
propriation bills in order that an extra 
Among 
those who replied was Mr. Hanna, who 
declared that the bill was an honest one 
and defended his own honesty and pa- 
triotism. The great and increasing size 
of the session’s appropriations has been 
a text for several earnest warnings 
against extravagance. A project for 
mapping the soils of the country, the ul- 
timate cost of which was estimated at 
$100,000,000 by some, led Mr. Hale and 
Mr. Lodge to declare that every interest 
was “ organized to loot the Treasury,” 
ind to predict that legislators responsible 


The Work of 
Congress 
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for extravagance would feel the wrath of 
the people. The bill to reduce the war 
taxes may fail, owing partly to the great 
expenditures. A disagreement of the 
two Houses imperils it, the Senate’s large 
reductions of the taxes on beer and to- 
bacco being unpopular at the other end 
of the Capitol. The River and Harbor 
bill, at last accounts, was in some danger, 
the House’s total of about $60,000,000 
having been increased to $75,000,000 in 
the Senate Committee. There was a 
sharp debate in the House on the old 
question of Secretary Gage’s dealings 
with the National City Bank in New 
York, the Democrats having objected to 
the proposed payment of $371,000 rent to 
the bank for the use of the old Custom 
House, which was sold to the bank two 
or three years ago. The bank retains 
nearly all the purchase money as a part of 
its deposits of treasury funds, and the 
Government pays 4 per cent. on this sum 
as rent. Democrats having denounced 
the practice of depositing treasury funds 
in the banks, and having asserted that the 
bank in question was favored for polit- 
ical reasons, the tables were neatly turned 
by the Republicans, who produced letters, 
written when Mr. Cleveland was Presi- 
dent, in which prominent Democrats— 
among them Senator Jones, and Repre- 
sentative Richardson, leader of his party 
in the House, and now engaged in this at- 
tack—had asked the Treasury to deposit 
money in certain banks because they were 
controlled by Democrats or had contrib- 
uted to the party’s campaign fund. An- 
other exciting discussion followed Mr. 
Sulzer’s defense of the Boers, when Mr. 
Mahon said that of $1,200 collected at 
Sulzer’s Boer meeting only $18 remained 
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after the conclusion of the accompanying 
banquet. Mr. Sulzer, seeing in Perry S. 
Heath the author of this story, read an 
anonymous letter bitterly attacking him. 
This was expunged from the record. 
The Hawaiian delegate’s explanation of 
the charges against him has been accepted 
by the Committee on Elections. 


os 


The army  appoint- 
ments have been con- 
firmed with little de- 
lay, but the old Sampson-Schley contro- 
versy has been renewed by the reception 
in the Senate of a long list of advance- 
ments or promotions in the Navy. There 
was some hesitation about confirming the 
nominations of Wood, Bell and Grant 
to be Brigadier-Generals in the regular 
army. The objection in the case of 
Wood was that at the age of forty, hav- 
ing had very little experience in active 
service, and holding only the rank of 
captain (assistant surgeon) in the Medi- 
cal-Corps, he was raised over the heads 
of many captains, majors and colonels; 
and that, if he should live, the natural 
course of events would make him Lieu- 
tenant-General from 1910 to 1924. Bell, 
a captain, was promoted over the heads 
of 1,036 officers; Grant had no rank in 
the regulars. The President was asked 
to put Wood in a lower place on the list. 
Probably he declined to do this; for all 
the nominations were confirmed in their 
original order, after some delay. James 
H. Wilson and Fitzhugh Lee were nom- 
inated to be Brigadier-Generals, and 
prompt confirmation was followed by the 
retirement of these officers with the re- 
tired payof their rank. Both were in Cuba 
as Brigadier-Generals of Volunteers, it 
will be remembered; and Gen. Lee, a 
graduate of West Point and nephew of 
Robert E. Lee, was a Major-General in 
the Confederate service during the Civil 
War. Gen. Shafter will be appointed 
a Major-General and at once retired. 
Action upon a long list of promotions 
in the Navy was prevented in the last 
Congress by those who contended that 
Sampson ought not to receive higher 
honors than Schley for the victory on 
the sea at Santiago. Now the whole list 
—seventy-five officers from Rear-Ad- 
mirals down to Ensigns—has been sent 
to the Senate again, substantially in its 


Army and Navy 
Honors 


original form, with Sampson advanced 
five numbers to be second of the Rear- 
Admirals, and Schley advanced three 
numbers to be third in that rank. At the 
present time Schley leads Sampson by 
two numbers. The Senators from Mary- 
land, Schley’s State, say that they will 
assist the Democrats in preventing the 
confirmation of Sampson to a place above 
that of Schley, but will permit all the 
other changes to be made. Probably 
they will have their way. The list makes 
Captains Evans and Taylor Rear-Ad- 
mirals; advances Captains Clark (of the 
“ Oregon”), Chadwick, Cook, Sigsbee 
and Hunker; raises Hobson (of the 
“ Merrimac”) ten numbers, to be Naval 
Constructor with the rank of Captain; 
and rewards scores of others whose 
names became familiar to us all during 
the war with Spain, including Captain 
McCawley and seven officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps, who are brevetted for dis- 
tinguished conduct at Guantanamo. 
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The movement 
started by Mrs. Na- 
tion for the suppres- 
sion of liquor saloons in , Kansas is 
spreading throughout the State; and her 
methods have already been used in two 
or three towns of Arkansas and Indiana. 
In Winfield, Kan., a student in the Meth- 
odist College there destroyed a keg of 
whisky belonging to a _ saloon-keeper 
named Schmidt, who attempted to beat 
him for this act. Whereupon the five 
hundred students of the college decided 
at a public meeting to wreck the three sa- 
loons in the place. Led by the Rev. 
Frank Lowther and accompanied by five 
hundred women, they destroyed the 
liquors and furniture in Schmidt’s sa- 
loon; and in the course of an altercation 
Lowther struck Schmidt on the head with 
a hatchet, making a severe wound. A 
few minutes later Miss Emma Denney 
was dangerously wounded by a bullet 
fired from the saloon. The students 
then decided to lynch the saloon man, but 
failed to find him. This was on the 12th 
inst., and before the end of the week there 
was much disorder. The windows in 
three churches were smashed, poison was 
placed in wells on the premises of several 
of the crusaders, and threats received by 
the leading prohibitionists caused them 
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to carry arms. A revival was in prog- 
ress in one of the churches, and it is re- 
ported that arms were carried by two- 
thirds of those who attended. The 
clergymen of the town were accompanied 
by guards whenever they appeared in the 
streets. Saloon-keepers have been 
warned that they must not do business 
after the 20th inst. In Jacksonville, Ind., 
one hundred women of a “Carrie Na- 
tion Club,” led by Mrs. James Snyder, 
attacked a saloon kept by one Grimes. 
After they had wrecked the place, Mrs. 
Snyder was severely injured by Grimes, 
who was then beaten and kicked by her 
husband and others. Both the woman 
and the saloon-keeper are said to be in a 
critical condition. A saloon at Arkansas 
City was wrecked by a party of men led 
by the ministers of the place; in Perry 
the saloons were “ smashed ” by a hatchet 
brigade of women protected by their hus- 
bands; in Topeka, the ultimatum issued 
by the Vigilance Committee has closed 
nearly all of the saloons. The Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company threatens to 
prosecute a party of women who broke 
into its depot at Goff in the night and de- 
stroyed packages of liquors lying there. 
Mrs. Nation attracted much attention 
during her visit to Chicago. Mayor 
Harrison declined to receive and encour- 
age her, remarking that Chicago had had 
a taste of anarchy in Haymarket Square 
and wanted no more of it. She says: 
“T am in the hands of the Lord. I will do 
no smashing in any other State until all the 
hell-holes in Kansas are wiped out of exist- 
ence. Then I will organize a band of women 
who will smash all the saloons in the world. 
The United States first; Europe next.” 
After her return to Kansas she took up 
the hatchet again, on Sunday last in To- 
peka leading five hundred women 
against a saloon that had been closed but 
not dismantled. The furniture and bil- 
liard tables were demolished. Substan- 
tially all of the saloons in Topeka have 
been closed, in obedience to the ultima- 
tum of the citizens’ meeting; but much 
of the furniture has not been removed, 
and the raiders intend to destroy it. 
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The Cuban /\!tho there were indications 
Problem t the beginning of the pres- 
ent week that the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention would grant 
a majority of the concessions which the 


AI! 


President desires, it was thought in 
Washington that Congress would be 
called in extra session, because the Presi- 


‘dent had decided that Congress must 


share with him the responsibility for all 
action to be taken in, connection with the 
establishment of an independent govern- 
ment on the island. Gen. Wood was 
instructed last week to inform the con- 
vention délegates as to the President’s 
views concerning the relations which 
should exist between the island and the 
United States. They were told, it is 
said, that the island’s foreign: relations 
and power to incur debt should be con- 
trolled by this country; that the United 
States should have naval stations at Ha- 
vana, Nipe, Guantanamo, and Cien- 
fuegos, and that a part of our military 
garrison should be retained for a time. 
A committee of five appointed to con- 
sider this subject was taken by Gen. 
Wood at the end of the week to Batabano 
on an excursion, for a thorough dis- 
cussion of the whole question. It was 
reported that the committee and a ma- 
jority of the convention were inclined 
to grant all that had been suggested, for 
a period of two or three years, except 
the naval stations, some of the delegates 
saying that these would menace insular 
sovereignty. It should be noted that 
in all the program for international 
relations the United States undertakes 
to uphold the independence of Cuba, to 
protect the island, and to defend it 
against foreign aggression. Facilities 
for doing this are given in the suggested 
agreements or concessions. The work 
of the convention in Havana upon the 
constitution is finished. The deadlock 
over the qualifications of a President was 
broken by the acceptance of the original 
clause, which makes General Gomez 
eligible. Those who oppose Gomez hope 
to keep him out of the office; they would 
regard his election as a calamity, believ- 
ing that it would be a cause of revolu- 
tion. Some predict that he will be elect- 
ed and will then resign in favor of Sefior 
Estrada Palma. It was decided that 
Congress should have two sessions in a 
year, instead of one, in order that the 
period in which the President could exer- 
cise unrestricted power should be short- 
ened. The added clause providing for 
the expulsion of pernicious foreigners 
was stricken out, against the objections 
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of Gualberto Gomez, who asserted that 
peace had been obtained in Mexico only 
by the expulsion of troublesome Span- 
iards. Delegate Ruis Rivera has pub- 
lished a letter opposing the suggested 
granting of supervisory power and naval 
stations to the United States, which, he 
says, would leave no independence for 
the island. The committee appointed to 
consider this question is composed of 
Delegates Quesada, Gualberto Gomez, 
Villuendas, Silva, and Tamayo. Off- 
cial reports show that in December 160,- 
110 pupils were enrolled in the Cuban 
schools, with an attendance of 128,071; 
that 3,564 teachers were employed, and 
that the school expenses for the month 
were $239,000, of which $174,750 was 
for their salaries. 


The work of pacifying 

the Philippines . goes 

on with remarkable 
success. The Philippine Commission 
has started on its trip northward in 
Luzon to inaugurate the provincial gov- 
ernments, and everywhere is receiving a 
most enthusiastic reception. At the dif- 
ferent stations, both where stops were 
made and those that were passed by, 
bands played, decorations were profuse, 
while the people cheered Commissioners 
and the Federal Party, declaring that 
they were just now beginning to under- 
stand the real purpose of the Americans. 
The first duty of the Commission was 
at Bacolor, where a bill applying the 
Provincial Government act to the Prov- 
ince of Pampanga was passed in the pres- 
ence of a crowd. Judge Taft made a 
preliminary statement explaining the 
framework of the government which the 
Commission was erecting. A temporary 
list of officers to serve until the election a 
year hence, was prepared, the people 
themselves fixing the amount of the 
salaries. From there the Commission 
went to Dagupan and organized the 
Civil Government of the Province of 
Pangasinan. According to the general 
act these provincial temporary boards 
consist of a Governor, Treastirer and 
Supervisor, the two latter being Ameri- 
cans. So far these three provincial gov- 
ernments have been organized: Beng- 
uet, Pampanga and Pangasinan. The 
next will probably be Tayabas, in the 
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south, and General McArthur has in- 
formed the Commission that that will 
materially hasten the preparation of the 
provinces of Batangas, Laguna de Bay 
and Cavité. At the same time the sur- 
render of insurgents with arms continues 
on every hand and the outlook is most 
favorable, notwithstanding that some 
casesof dissatisfaction and eventreachery 
appear from time to time. Most of the 
misunderstandings are due to differences 
as to the sphere of military and civil au- 
thority, and these will be lessened by the 
passage of the bill in Congress which 
will permit the President to make Judge 
Taft Civil Governor. 


Bd 


King Edward VII opened 
Parliament last week with 
full state ceremonial such as 
has not been seen since 1861. The King 
and Queen were in full robes of state 
and rode to Westminster in the chariot 
of George III, which was regilded and 
relined throughout. Everything else was 
in keeping and the pageantry was bril- 
liant. Within the House of Lords the 
scene was rather more brilliant than com- 
fortable. There were diamonds and 
gorgeous robes in full supply, for the 
peeresses secured the seats, leaving the 
peers to locate where they could; and as 
for the commoners, they were almost 
nowhere. It is estimated that perhaps 
one in six secured admission, and 
they were subjected to no little bruising. 
Society was satisfied and Parliament af- 
ter all had more regard to the matter 
than the surroundings of the King’s 
speech. This was read by the King him- 
self, and for a marvel was then first 
known by the members, for no copy was 
given out beforehand, as has been usual 
on such occasions. Before the speech 
came the oath. There had been some 
question as to whether the old form with 
its intense anti-Catholic clauses would be 
used. Things have changed much in 
more than half a century, but the old 
form was kept in which the mass is 
described as superstitious and idolatrous 
and any influence or authority of the 
Pope is vehemently denied. The speech 
was simple and straighforward. Open- 
ing with a tribute to his mother, whose 
example he desired to follow, he sur- 
veyed ‘the situation of the Empire. At- 
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tention was specially directed to his ref- 
erence to South Africa. ‘He deplored 
the fruitless guerrilla war, which simply 
delayed the establishment of institutions 
which would secure the equal rights of 
all the white inhabitants and protection 
and justice for the native population. A 
pleasant surprise met some when it was 
learned that there were no debts of the 
Prince of Wales to be provided for, and 
in the House of Commons it was mani- 
fest that the royal requests would be 
generously dealt with, notwithstanding 
the grumbling over the scant courtesy 
on the opening day. In the discussion 
on South African matters there was ap- 
parent an entire willingness to do all that 
might be necessary to carry the contest 
through, but there were some very severe 
strictures on the Goverrment for its 
miscalculations of the expense involved 
and the delay in furnishing material of 
war. One little fact was noticeable. The 
entire membership of the House was in 
mourning except three Irish National- 
ists. 
ef 


The week has been one of 
great anxiety in regard to 
the situation in Spain. The 
widespread hostility toward the marriage 
of the Princess of Asturias to Don 
Carlos of Bourbon increased constant- 
ly, until on the eve of the wedding there 
seemed danger of a general uprising. 
The most serious aspect undoubtedly was 
the cry that was heard on every hand of 
“Long Live the Army!” and there was 
fear lest the military would appear to be 
a prominent factor in the hostilities be- 
tween the people on the one hand and 
the clericals and the Count of Caserta, 
the father of the bridegroom, on the 
other. So far as the clergy themselves 
are concerned the popular feeling is 
largely political and not dissimilar to the 
hostility felt in the Philippines for the 
friars. The Count, as a man, is bitterly 
hated on every hand, and is identified in 
the popular imagination with everything 
that is reactionary in the reeent history 
of the country. Throughout the early 
part of the week there were rumors in- 
numerable, and as the day for the wed- 
ding approached it became evident that 
any public ceremony would be impossible, 
while danger was involved even in a pri- 
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vate ceremony. The wedding was set 
for February 14th, and on the 13th mar- 
tial law wasdeclared everywhere. General 
Weyler, in absolute command, forbade 
the gathering of persons in groups, and 
any one found insulting or injuring the 
troops by words or deed was arrested. 
Notwithstanding this the crowd gath- 
ered, and insulting remarks were hurled 
at the police and civil guard. Under the 
protection of this military power the wed- 
ding passed off quietly in the royal 
chapel, the King, the Queen Regent and 
other members of the royal family at- 
tending, as also a considerable number 
of. invited guests. Outside there were 
immense crowds, but there was perfect 
quiet, not a word of disrespect being 
heard. At one time it seemed possible 
that General Weyler might take advan- 
tage of his position to execute a coup 
d'etat, but as the days passed by and 
there was no general disturbance in Mad- 
rid, there was a more quiet feeling. Lat- 
er reports, however, state that what was 
true of Madrid was not true of the prov- 
inces, and that even in Madrid the’ tran- 
quillity is only on the surface. The anti- 
clerical feeling is growing stronger in 
Valencia, Cadiz and Barcelona, while 
the only regiments that can be relied upon 
are those under the immediate command 
of General Weyler. A significant illus- 
tration of the general feeling is the popu- 
lar satisfaction in a recent decision of 
the High Court. There has been before 
the courts for some little time an appeal 
by a Spanish woman for the restoration 
to herself of her daughter, whom she 
claimed had been enticed into a convent 
by the Jesuits and retained there, if not 
by force, at least by misrepresentation. 
The matter had come before the lower 
courts and been decided in favor of the 
clericals, but on the very day before the 
wedding the High Court favored the 
contention of the mother and gave the 
daughter into her charge, and to the sat- 
isfaction at this decision is attributed not 
a little of the quiet in the city. 
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speech from the throne with which he 
greeted the Reichsrath at his palace. 
There was nowhere in it anything like 
a disguised threat. He spoke as seeking 
most earnestly the best welfare of his 
people, and as a most loyal adherent 
of the constitution, which, as he re- 
minded them, had been bestowed upon 
the country by his own free will. He 
reviewed not merely the political situa- 
tion but the industrial, economic and 
social demands of the time, and urged 
most forcibly that the members give 
themselves with their entire heart to the 
consideration of such measures as might 
be most useful for the general welfare. 
Certain passages were of special inter- 
est, as when he urged that one of the 
first tasks of the Legislature should be 
to give a more precise form to the pro- 
visions of the constitution affecting the 
powers of the entire Ministry in cases 


of exceptional emergency, and establish-_ 


ing the limits of their responsibility in a 
more é€xplicit way. This reform he con- 
sidered to be as necessary as it was 
that the Administration should be thor- 
oughly independent and free from polit- 
ical influence in order that the Govern- 
ment might be carried on solely in the 
interests of the State and of the popu- 
lation. Very clearly expressed, while at 
the same time very self-restrained, were 
his regrets at the situation during the 
last session of the Legislature. All at- 
tempts at the moral and material de- 
velopment of the empire were, he said, 
stultified by the nationalities’ strife. The 
Government had evidently failed entirely 
to bring about a settlement of the prin- 
cipal questions involved, and he con- 
sidered it preferable that the matter be 
dealt with in the Legislature, while at 
the same time the Ministry, trusting 
in the good will of all parties, would 
do- its utmost to promote a settlement 
which would relieve the country of its 
greatest evil. So far as the language 
question was involved, he stated very 
clearly the obligation of maintaining 
intact the unity of language in certain 
departments of the Administration. So 
far as the obstructive tactics in the past 
were concerned he felt that success must 
never again be sought through paralyz- 
ing popular representation; the hin- 
drance of parliamentary work could only 
postpone or render quite impossible the 
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realization of such aspirations as most 
deeply affected the public. The vigorous 
co-operation of Parliament was abso- 
lutely essential in the approaching set- 
tlement of the commercial relations be- 
tween the two halves of the empire. 
The address was received with courtesy, 
but probably the absence of hostile mani- 
festation was due to the fact that the 
Pan-Germanic Union, the Czech Radi- 
cals and the Social Democrats were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 
were the words and almost pathetic as 
was the appeal, there appears to be very 
little general belief that it will accom- 
plish anything, and the scenes in the 
opening session, while in some quarters 


perhaps unduly exaggerated, do not in- 


dicate any mitigation of hostile feeling. 
& 


For many years the ap- 
proach of spring was co- 
incident with a recrudes- 
cence of alarmist rumors about the po- 
litical situation in the Balkans. To judge 
from the telegrams, the whole peninsula 
was on the eve of another outburst, which 
would result in throwing off some 
shackles; just which it was not quite 
evident, whether Turkish, Russian, Aus- 
trian, Greek, Bulgarian, or other. The 
rest of the world became accustomed 
to the talk, grew very weary of it, 
and hailed with delight the Austro- 
Russian. agreement of 1897, by which 
those two Powers, necessarily of domi- 
nant influence in the peninsula, agreed to 
compel the status quo. Since then there 
has been comparative quiet. Cabinet 
crises have not been lacking, and internal 
politics have manifested continual fer- 
ment; but there have been no outward 
manifestations which could alarm Eu- 
rope by indicating a danger of real dis- 
turbance of the peace. This winter we 
are treated to a new edition of alarmist 
news, and while it is not wise to assume 
that it foretells danger, it is still well to 
keep in mind the possibilities. The chief 
disturbing element is unquestionably the 
Macedonian: Revolutionary Committee, 
with headquarters at Sofia. The Govern- 
ment has been even less than half-hearted 
in its efforts to suppress the movement, 
and the result has been that all Mace- 
donia has been in turmoil. Greeks have 
been robbed and murdered until there 
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appears to be almost a state of anarchy 
in some sections. Parallel with Bulgar- 
ian anti-Greek feeling has been a similar 
manifestation by Albanians, one Moslem 
chief alone being charged with the 
murder of over 200 Christians. One re- 
sult has been that Turkey has been com- 
pelled to interfere, and arrests have been 
made on every hand, Turkish troops hav- 
ing been poured into Macedonia, while 
Turkish orders for German arms and 
ammunition have been increased in a 
notable degree. As a singular illustra- 
tion of the devious ways of Balkan di- 
plomacy, while the Turkish police are 
arresting Bulgarian revolutionists, Turk- 
ish officials are catering to Bulgarian 
thrift by seeking to arrange favorable 
commercial treaties, and thus prevent 
Bulgaria from forming too close an al- 
liance with other Balkan States. This, 
however, does not prevent Montenegro 
from pushing to the front and placing 
as a leader for a general Balkan union 
Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg, 
brother of the first Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, and son-in-law of Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro. At the same 
time Servia is coming to the front again. 
The death of ex-King Milan has not the 
slightest political importance, except as 
it makes more manifest the drifting of 
King Alexander away from the Austrian 
friendship, which formerly was dominant 
in Belgrade. More important is an evi- 
dent desire on the part of Servia, or at 
least of the King, to be in close relations 
with Prince Ferdinand, who on his part 
reciprocates the feeling, possibly under 
pressure of a sense of his own unpopular- 
ity in Bulgaria. With young King Alex- 
ander of Servia only a little less unrelia- 
ble than the notorious Milan, with Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria anxious above 
all things else for a crown without caring 
at all whether it comes from St. Peters- 
burg, Constantinople or Vienna, merely 
sure of this, that it will not be indorsed in 
Sofia; with Prince Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro unable to see why he should 
be left out in the race for Kingship, and 
Prince George of Greece scheming for 
amore independent Crete, it is easy to 
see that there are all the elements of dis- 
turbance, and were there any real pa- 
trotic ambition .there might be an out- 
break. The probability is that the people 
will suffer while the politicians prosper. 
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The situation in China does 
not seem to improve. There 
are rumors now to the effect 
that the Chinese plenipotentiaries have 
not the full power which they claim to 
have, and they are meeting all the de- 
mands of the ambassadors with pro- 
fuse explanations, leading to such long 
discussions that the Ministers have been 
compelled to withdraw and hold their 
communications with the Chinese by let- 
ter. The question of the punishment 
of officials does not seem to have ad- 
vanced. Certain ones whose suicide 
was requested have declined, and the 
Emperor, it is reported, expressed the 
belief that in view of that declination 
they should be banished. As to the 
others, no decision of any kind has yet 
been reached. General Von Waldersee 
appears to have come to the decision that 
additional military pressure must be 
brought to bear upon the Chinese in 
order to force decision, and there is talk 
of a punitive expedition into the province 
of Shensi, and, perhaps, as far as Hsian 
fu or Singan fu, where the Court is at 
present. The command of this expedi- 
tion, it is understood, has been offered 
to the British general, who is, however, 
incapacitated by ill health, and then to 
the French general, with the idea, ap- 
parently, of healing the breach that has 
been evident between the French and the 
Germans in the conduct of military af- 
fairs. There are all sorts of rumors as 
to the number of Chinese troops occupy- 
ing these provinces, but the Europeans 
seem to think that there will be no spe- 
cial difficulty in compelling obedience. 
Every little while there come increased 
rumors of preparations being made by 
the Chinese for another outbreak in the 
spring, and while the Emperor himself, 
so far as can be learned, is in favor of 
peace, there is no certainty of his holding 
the predominant influence. A question 
has arisen in Peking of securing better 
grounds for the different legations, and 
both Minister Conger and Mr. Rockhill 
have written to Washington stating that 
the United States has as yet done nothing 
in this line; but that it would be advisable 
for them to secure sufficient land to make 
at least a respectable showing by the side 
of the other legations. While the others 
have so far pre-empted all territory, Mr. 
Rockhill proposes that ours be purchased, 
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Sappho'’s Apple. 
Oiov 7d yAvKbpadov Epet Sera, 
By Maurice Thompson. 


[This poem, written just before his illness, is the last contribution we have received from Maurice Thompson's pen, 
We are pleased that it illustrates his love not for nature alone, but for the eternal youth of Greek genius.—Epiror.] 


DREAMY languor lapsed along, 
And stirred the dusky-bannered 
boughs ; 

With half a sigh and half a song 

The crooning tree did nod and drowse, 
While far aloft blush-tinted hung 

One perfect apple maiden-sweet, 
At which the gatherers vainly flung, 

And could not get to hoard or eat. 


“ Reddest and best,” they growled and went 
Slowly away, each with his load 
Fragrant upon his shoulders bent, 
' The hill-flowers darkening where they trode; 
‘“* Reddest and best; but not for us; 
Some loafing lout will see it fall; 
The laborer’s prize—'twas ever thus— 
Is his who never works at all!” 


Soon came a vagrant, loitering, _ 
His young face browned by wind and sun, 


_ Weary, yet blithe and prone to sing, 


Tramping his way to Avalon; 
Even I it was, who, long athirst 
And hungry, saw the apple shine; 


_Then wondrous wild sweet singing burst 


Flame-like across these lips of mine. 


O, ruby-flushed and flaring gold, 
Thou splendid lone one left for me, 

Apple of love to filch and hold, 
Fruit-glory of a kingly tree! 

Drop, drop into my open hand, 
That I may hide thee in my breast, 

And bear thee far o’er sea and land, 
A captive, to the purple West. 


Maurice Thompson at Home. 
By Mary K. Krout. 


AURICE THOMPSON was of 
that remarkable coterie which 
originated in or not far from the 

village of Brookville, in Eastern In- 
diana, and to which General Lew Wal- 
lace, John Hay and others of less ce- 
lebrity belonged. It is also something 
of a coincidence that General Wallace 
spent a part of his childhood, after the 
death of his mother—the beautiful Esther 
Test—with Mr. Thompson’s parents. 

It was a simple and somewhat patri- 
archal household, the father a clergyman 
of the Primitive Baptist Church, which 
exerted a powerful influence throughout 
the Middle Western States at that time. 
When the elder son was eight years of 
age the family moved to Kentucky, and 
thence to Georgia, where they were liv- 
ing at the breaking out of the Civil War. 
Maurice and his not less gifted brother, 
Will, enlisted in the Confederate army 
and fought in the ranks until the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox. They then 
returned to the North, finally taking up 
their residence in Crawfordsville. In 
his later years, Mr. Thompson, unable to 
indorse the financial departure of the 
party with which he had been identified 
all his life, publicly renounced his alle- 
giance and thenceforth exerted his in- 
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fluence for what he frankly acknowl- 
edged to be the vindication of honest 
principles and good government. 

There are those who can remember the 
advent of the two brothers into Craw- 
fordsville—always a center of culture, 
and with a conservative and most punc- 
tillious society. This was. composed of 
fine old New England stock that formed 
a literary nucleus around the college, 
with the Frys, the Canbys and other off- 
shoots of old Kentucky families, Major 
Whitlock, the friend and comrade of Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison, with the 
descendents of the Du Bois family, of 
French Vincennes. There were charm- 
ing homes, even in pioneer days, where 
the good old manners still prevailed, 
where the china and silver and mahog- 
any were heirlooms, where books were 
much read and talked about, and where a 
man’s income had very little to do—a 
characteristic that has never changed— 
with his position or influence. 

It proved a congenial abiding place 
for the two young poets, who, at first, 
were employed as civil engineers upon a 
railway line which was being survey 
through the county. In appearance they 
were typical Southerners—or, rather, of 
a type not unusual in a State like In- 
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diana, whose first settlers were so largely 
emigrants from Kentucky and Virginia. 
They were slight but muscular, with dark 
hair and gray eyes, olive-skinned, and 
both as erect and light of step as In- 
dians. There was between them a beau- 
tiful affection ; they were inseparable, hav- 
ing a liking for the same books, the same 
sports, the same work; and, as if to ce- 
ment still more closely the bond between 
them, they married sisters—the daugh- 
ters of John Lee, also an old resident of 
Crawfordsville. It was a pretty romance, 
and Mr. Thompson has told the story to 
a few of his closer friends. He called 


MAURICE THOMPSON, 


at the house on business, and the young 
girl answered his ring; he saw her, and 
they were mutually pleased. His choice 
was made instantly, and the marriage, 
which speedily followed, was one of last- 
ing happiness. There was a chivalrous 
devotion in his affection for his wife, and, 
with it, always, a reluctance that the 
sanctity of their home should ever be in- 
vaded and made public. They were never 
separated ; in all his absences, which were 
as brief and as few as possible—except 
for the enforced visits South during his 
final years—Mrs. Thompson invariably 
accompanied her husband. 

It may be permitted one to say that, 
for a man of her husband’s sensitive tem- 
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perament, she was the ideal wife; gentle, 
gracious, comforting him not only with 
the tenderest sympathy and aiding him 
with wise counsel, but, above all, provid- 
ing for him, as only such a wife can do, 
a tranquil, well-ordered home in which 
the days. passed quietly and serenely. 

This accounts for the quantity and va- 
riety of work which he was enabled to do. 
Their first home was a small cottage 
crowded full of books and pictures and 
mementos of Mr. Thompson’s wide ac- 
quaintance among literary people; and 
here their children were born, of whom 
two daughters and a son survive. 

To be a writer in Indiana—provided 
the writing be worth while—is greater 
than to be President, and the readiest and 
warmest recognition Mr. Thompson re- 
ceived at the beginning of his career was 
among his neighbors upon the appear- 
ance of a collection of sketches under the 
title of ‘“ Hoosier Mosaics.” The book 
was read everywhere in his own State, 
and Mr. Thompson was pointed out by 
his fellow-townsmen with great pride as 
a distinguished man. 

Both he and his brother engaged for 
some time in the practice of law, which 
terminated with the brother’s removal to 
the Far West. Mr. Thompson also served 
in the State Legislature, and filled the of- 
fice of State Geologist. But within re- 
cent years he has devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literary work, writing books, 
contributing both verse and prose to the 
magazines, and carefully attending to his 
regular duties as literary editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

He had a passionate and unconquer- 
able love for the woods and fields, and 
he hated cities. His most exquisite verse 
is the poetry of streams and forests, and 
he never could have found inspiration in 
brick walls and pavements. 

Both he and his brother were ardent 
sportsmen, and were responsible for the 
furore for archery which spread over the 
country some thirty years ago. They 
were experts with the long bow as well 
as with the rifle, and acquitted them- 
selves brilliantly at various tournaments. 

When Mr. Howells was writing “A 
Modern Instance,” he went to Craw- 
fordsville to obtain local color and in- 
formation concerning the divorce courts, 
which he subsequently utilized with good 
effect. He was Mr. Thompson’s guest, 
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and they were constantly seen together, 
both in the court room and elsewhere. A 
favored few were permitted to assist in 
the talk that filled the evenings of that 
memorable week. A great variety of 
questions were discussed by the friends, 
who sometimes agreed, and quite as often 
disagreed, but always with the utmost 
good-nature. 

After a time, the family moved to the 
residence to which they gave the name 
“Sherwood Place.” It was a large, 
square gray brick mansion, which had 
belonged to one of the Du Bois family, 
who moved to Crawfordsville in her early 
girlhood—a fact that may have had some 
influence in shaping the author’s latest 
and most successful work. A curious in- 
cident occurred in connection with this 
book, which is worth relating. There 
lived in Crawfordsville a young woman 
whose first essay at story-writing Mr. 
Thompson had commended very warm- 
ly. When the book appeared he reviewed 
it at length in the columns of THE In- 
DEPENDENT, generously praising its mer- 
its and criticising its faults with delicacy 
and forbearance. 

She had been engaged for more than 
a year upon a second, concerning the 
character of which not even her family 
had any knowledge. It proved also to 
be a story of Vincennes, and when Mr. 
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Thompson’s book was announced she 
was aghast! Neither had the slightest 
idea of what the other was doing. She 
had completed twenty-two chapters, be- 
sides collecting and preparing a vast 
amount of data—labor that she could not 
afford to throw away. She wrote to Mr. 
Thompson at once, and informed him of 
the awkward contretemps. He replied 
immediately, and begged that she would 
not allow his work to interfere with her 
own—a generous, kindly letter which 
she has carefully preserved. 

In manners Mr. Thompson was sin- 
ple and somewhat reserved; he had a 
soft, gentle voice with the slowness of 
speech generally attributed to the In 
dianian. He was a most delightful 
host, interesting and entertaining, but he 
went rarely to other people’s houses, de- 
clining, as a rule, almost all invitations. 

He was a firm believer in the literary 
possibilities of the West; looking upon it 
as a great field practically unworked. 
He, himself, was essentially of the West. 
There he lived and worked; there he fin- 
ished his last earthly task and has passed 
away in the full vigor of his powers. 

He had known comparatively little of 
struggle or disappointment, and he had 
enjoyed, more than most men, the com- 


pensations which human beings desire. 
New York Cry, 


_ Maurice Thompson. 


By James Whitcomb Riley. 
(Written for 7he Indianapolis News ) 


E would have holiday—outworn, in 
H sooth, . ; 
Would turn again to seek the old re- 


lease,— 
The open fields—the loved haunts of his 
youth— 
The woods, the waters, and the paths of 
peace. 


The rest—the recreation he would choose 
Be his abidingly! Long has he served 
And greatly—aye, and greatly let us use 
Our grief, and yield him nobly as deserved. 


Perchance—with subtler senses than our own 
And love exceeding ours—he listens thus 

To ever nearer, clearer pipings blown 
From out the lost lands of Theocritus. 


Or, haply, he is beckoned from us here, 
By knight or yeoman of the bosky wood, 
Or, chained in. roses, haled a prisoner, 
Before the blithe Immortal, Robin Hood. 


Or, mayhap, Chaucer signals, and with him 
And his rare fellows he goes pilgriming ; 
Or Walton signs him, o’er the morning brim 
Of misty waters midst the dales of spring. 


Ho! wheresoe’er he goes, or whosoe’er ' 
He fares with, he has bravely earned the 
boon. 
Be his the open, and the glory there 
Of April-buds, May-blooms, and flowers of 
June! 


Be his the glittering dawn, the twinkling dew, 
The breathless pool or gush of laughing 


streams— 


Be his the triumph of the coming true 
Of all his loveliest dreams! 
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Queen Victoria, Edward VII and the 
Situation in England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


OTHING is changed—there is 
only one Frenchman.the more,” 
was the clever saying put into 

the mouth of the restored Bourbon King 
on his return to France. The saying 
would not apply to the condition of things 
in England just at present. Much is 
changed, and there is one great and good 
English woman the less. I am not my- 
self a very fervent loyalist, nor am I an 
impassioned votary of the monarchical 
form of government, but I have always 
felt the most sincere admiration for the 
personal virtues and the political capacity 
of the late Queen Victoria. The more we 
learn about the story of her reign as a 
(Jueen the more we are compelled to ad- 
mire the native judgment and the unfail- 
ing discretion which she always showed 
in the difficult and complicated work 
which she had to get through for so many 
years. She was the first constitutional 
Sovereign who ever occupied the throne 
of England. Never during her reign did 
she allow any question to arise which 
threatened a struggle between the Sover- 
eign and the Parliament—that is to say, 
between the Sovereign and the people. 
Her immediate predecessor, William IV, 
carried his stubborn objection to parlia- 
mentary reform so far that he brought 
the country to the very verge of a polit- 
ical revolution. The great Liberal nobles 
of that day were compelled to take into 
consideration the course which they 
might have to pursue if the King were 
to remain stubbornly resolved on having 
his own way—they were compelled to 
ask themselves whether it would not be 
their duty to take sides with the people 
and against the Sovereign. Yet William 
IV, with all his faults, was far less mis- 
chievous as a Sovereign than George IV 
or George III. When the crisis came 
William gave way at the last moment, 
and the first great Reform bill was car- 
tied without need of a revolution. 

Queen Victoria, who came to the 
throne when she was little more than a 


child in years, appears to have had an in- 
stinctive intuitive perception of the du- 
ties of a constitutional Sovereign in Eng- 
land. She knew that her business was to 
be something much more than a mere 
figurehead, something more than a living 
symbol of royalty, and she also knew that 
her business was never to make any at- 
tempt at playing the part of a despot. 
She always did her best to impress her 
own views and her own judgment on her 
Ministers; she never allowed her name 
to be affixed to any document without 
having thoroughly examined into its full 
purpose and its possible effects; when 
her judgment did not fully approve of 
it, she did all in her power to bring her 
Ministers round to her opinions, but if 
she could not succeed in doing this she 
wisely regarded it as her duty to submit 
to the judgment of those whom the con- 
stitution and the whole principle of par- 
liamentary government had declared to 
be for the time the representatives of the 
national will. We know now by the 
clearest historical evidence that on more 
than one question of momentous public 
importance the Queen’s own judgment 
was right and that of her constitutional 
advisers was wrong. But the Queen 
recognized the fact that the statesmen in 
office represented for the time the major- 
ity of the nation, and that in a consti- 
tutional country like England the ma- 
jority must be allowed to have its way 
for the time, even tho that way be not 
the surest and safest path toward a satis- 
factory settlement. Therefore she ac- 
cepted that principle of constitutional 
monarchy which alone can render mon- 
archy possible in the England of our 
times, and she was content to let history 
prove, as in those instances it has proved, 
that her own judgment was right. 

Her private life was pure, blameless 
and exalted in every sense. Perhaps of 
late years—indeed I should say for a 
great many years—she had withdrawn 
herself too much from the sight of her 
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subjects and allowed her great bereave- 
ment, the loss of her husband, to absorb 
her too much, and thus to deprive Eng- 
lish social life of that wholesome and 
beneficent influence which she always ex- 
ercised when she mingled with society, 
an influence which certainly was sadly 
wanting during many years. For this 
reason, and this reason alone, the Queen 
during the greater part of her reign was 
not very popular among certain classes in 
England. The shop-keeping classes in 
London and other great cities believed 
that by her seclusion she had done much 
to spoil their business, and her people 
of the poorer orders began to forget all 
about her. Smart society, as it is called, 
began to degenerate visibly in character 
and ways when the high moral tone of 
her influence was no longer exerted in 
its control. Some of the leading articles 
which have lately been published every 
day in the London papers give fanciful 
and grotesque pictures of the grief into 
which the country is reported to have 
been plunged when the death of Queen 
Victoria was made known. Some of 
these papers would actually have had us 
to believe that during the days immediate- 
ly following the Queen’s death crowds of 
poor artisans might be seen going to and 
returning from their work in the East 
End slums of London with incessant tears 
running down their cheeks. What possi- 
ble end any writer can suppose he is at- 
taining by indulging in such absurd stuff 
as this I cannot even imagine. It cannot 
deceive anybody who knows anything of 
the vast artisan population of London, 
absorbed as it is in its hard struggles for 
a bare living in its narrow life and its 
rare glimpses into any manner of exist- 
ence outside and beyond its own. I have 
thought more than once when glancing 
over such effusions of sham loyalty with 
what melancholy contempt the clear, 
quiet judgment of the Queen herself 
would have regarded them if it had been 
possible for them to come under her crit- 
ical observation. The vast majority of 
the English population in town and coun- 
try knew nothing of their Sovereign, and 
could no more have been wrought up to 
passionate outpouring of tears for her 
loss than they could for the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

But there was none the less a strong 
and_ settled =~ conviction everywhere 
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throughout the country that Queen Vic- 
toria was a pure and noble woman, who 
had done all that she could to promote 
the prosperity of England, and had 
taken a deep interest in everything that 
concerned the happiness of England’s 
people. Such, indeed, was and is the 
feeling for tlie Queen in Ireland, as well 
as in Great Britain. The people of Ire- 
land understood quite well that it was not 
the fault of the Queen but the fault of 
English statesmen and English political 
parties which deprived Ireland of that 
recognition of her national claims to 
which they believe she is entitled. We 
may safely anticipate the judgment of 
history with regard to Queen Victoria. 
As a daughter, a wife and a mother she is 
a noble example to all womanhood—as a 
constitutional Sovereign to all the mon- 
archs of the living world. 

King Edward VII has, indeed, all the 
benefit of this splendid example set im- 
mediately before him, but then, on the 
other hand, it may be reckoned as some- 
thing to his disadvantage that he will 
have to undergo a severe critical compar- 
ison during the opening chapters of his 
reign. So far there is little or nothing 
known either for or against him in a po- 
litical sense. He certainly has not com- 
mitted himself to any political party as 
George IV did to the brilliant Whigs of 
his time before he came to the throne. I 
have heard and read that King Edward 
VII while he was Prince of Wales was 
more inclined to seek companionships 
among leading members of the Liberal 
party than those of the party which is 
represented by the present Government. 
But I must say that altho I have had tol- 
erably -good opportunities of knowing 
what is passing in English political life 
for many years, I have never had reason 
to believe that the Prince of Wales 
showed any particular liking for the one 
party more than for the other. So far as 
I could observe, his tastes and inclinations 
had not much to do with the ways of pol- 
itics. He seems to have led a very joy- 
ous kind of life and to have sought 
amusement wherever it could be found. 
I have sometimes seen him seated in the 
Peers’ gallery of the House of Commons 
just over the clock, but he was not in the 
habit of giving up whole evenings to that 
place of observation. I have seen him 
several times in the House of Lords, and 
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I remember once being a spectator in the 
part of the gallery reserved for members 
of the House of Commons when he pre- 
sented and supported a petition to the 
hereditary chamber. But the petition 
was not concerned with any strictly po- 
litical question, and the occasion gave me 
no oportunity for judging whether the 
Prince of Wales was more Liberal than 
Tory, or more Tory than Liberal. 

I do not believe the most loyal and de- 
voted admirer of the new Sovereign 
would say that his influence as Prince of 
Wales on the social life of England has 
been altogether healthful and elevating. 
I have never heard it said that the society 
which he gathered around him was usu- 
ally quite without reproach, and I have 
heard it said that men and women were 
made welcome at Marlborough House 
who could not possibly have obtained ad- 
mission into any society presided over by 
Queen Victoria. But the Prince of Wales 
has been coming to years of discretion 
lately, and as King Edward VII is in his 
sixtieth year it may fairly be expected 
that he will set himself steadily to com- 
prehend and to discharge the duties of 
his new position. I have heard from 
many men and women who had opportu- 
nities of knowing and were not inclined 
to extravagance of loyalty that the Prince 
of Wales has often under critical condi- 
tions shown a shrewd judgment and a 
wise discretion, as well as a robust and 
manly feeling. Now, if he will only be 
guided throughout the course of his 
reign by this judgment, discretion and 
feeling there is no reason why he should 
not become a worthy and creditable suc- 
cessor to Queen Victoria. Let it be 


frankly owned that the new King has a’ 


good deal to atone for. It would be pay- 
ing him a compliment to say that his ca- 
reer as Prince of Wales was not any 
worse, making allowance for change of 
times and ways, than that of Prince Hal, 
who was afterward Henry V. But the 
English public of our own day, as well as 
of Falstaff’s time, might be taken as quite 
willing to overlook the private indiscre- 
tions and even offenses of a Prince of 
Wales who proves himself to be a pa- 
triotic and capable Sovereign. It is not 
likely that King Edward VII will ever 
have such an opportunity of making his 
reign illustrious in history as that which 
Was given to King Henry V. But if he 


. 
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follows in public affairs the example set 
him by his mother and if he regulates his 
private life according to the advice and 
the precepts which we know he must 
have received from both his parents, the 
English public will* not trouble itself 
much about the past revelries of Marl- 
borough House. 

The new, King has indeed.a momentous 
responsibility put upon him. If his reign 
were to come into striking contrast with 
that of Queen Victoria—if he were to 
conduct himself unwisely in great con- 
stitutional and political questions and to 
make the influence of the Crown a power 
antagonistic to the inclinations and the 
tendencies of the people, then, indeed, it 
is possible that a large number of quiet 
and steady Englishmen might begin to 
ask themselves whether the maintenance 
of the monarchical system is quite worth 
the risks of such sudden personal change. 
But from all that I have been able to learn 
about the Sovereign who was Prince 
of Wales the other day from his critics of 
various orders and moods, I do not be- 
lieve that he is likely to commit the errors 
of a George IV, or even of a William IV. 
King Edward has always shown a readi- 
ness to help forward every popular 
project which had to do with the promo- 
tion of charitable institutions, with the 
work of science, of literature and of art. 
He has had as his helpmate in all such 
honorable enterprise a wife who has 
made herself admired and loved among 
all classes of the English people. The 
way to a successful reign is really very 
clear before him, and we are fairly en- 
titled to hope and believe that he will not 
deliberately turn aside from it, or heed- 
lessly wander out of it. 

The English public may well be de- 
scribed as in a state of suspense just now. 
The condition of the South African cam- 
paign is a perfect puzzle. Weeks and 
weeks have passed since Lord Roberts, 
then Commander-in-Chief of the British 
troops in South Africa, formally an- 
nounced or proclaimed that the war was 
over. As one result of the restoration of 
peace, Lord Roberts returned to England 
to assume the control of the War Depart- 


ment at home. Lord Roberts is in Eng- | 


land now and was to have had a tri- 
umphal reception ‘and to have been pres- 
ent at a public thanksgiving for the res- 
toration of peace and for England’s 
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complete victory over the two Republics 
of South Africa. But the public thanks- 
giving has been postponed, and the tri- 
umphal reception has been put aside for 
the present, and the new Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa, Lord Kitchener, 
is calling out for large reinforcements to 
enable him to carry on—I was going to 
say the war, but Lord Roberts, who ought 
to know, tells us that the war is all over, 
and I suppose it would hardly seem rea- 
sonable to say that Lord Kitchener wants 
large reinforcements of soldiers to enable 
him.to carry on the peace. Still we have 
the fact that Lord Kitchener is demand- 
ing large and prompt reinforcements and 
that every day’s newspapers bring us ac- 
counts of continued fighting in South 
Africa, and that the Colonial Office here 
has made earnest appeals to Canada and 
Australia to send fresh reinforcements of 
their fighting men in order to help Lord 
Kitchener in carrying on the war or the 
peace, or whatever it is. The state of 
things seems very much like that de- 
scribed by Shakespeare in his “ King 
Henry V,” when after the battle of Agin- 
court the King declares to the French 
herald : 


I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ours or no; 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o’er the field. 


The general impression among observ- 
ant and thinking people here is that the 
Boers will under any conditions carry on 
their fight to the bitter end. Lord Rob- 
erts is not a man likely to fall into the 
common error of undervaluing the cour- 
age and the resolve of his opponents, but 
it would certainly seem that in this in- 
stance at least he had allowed himself to 
be drawn into such a miscalculation. 
Meanwhile the condition of suspense in 
England is creating a very widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction and even of de- 
spondency, and the conviction is broad- 
ening and deepening among all classes 
that the present Government has made a 
complete muddle of its war policy and its 
war preparations. 

Meanwhile the Liberal party is not in 
a condition to make itself very formida- 
ble. Nobody knows up to the present 
what Lord Rosebery is likely to do. Some 
of the Liberal leaders have committed 
themselves so far to a support of the war 
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that they can hardly be expected to get 
on very well with other Liberal leaders 
who, like Sir William Harcourt and John 
Morley, have from conscientious and pa- 
triotic motives opposed the whole policy 
of the war from the first moment when 
that policy was openly proclaimed to the 
country. For some time back this latter 
section of the Liberal leaders have given 
up the futile task of contending against 
the policy of war and have confined their 
efforts to an organized attempt to- 
ward a final settlement of the campaign 
which shall secure to the conquered Re- 
publics, when they are actually con- 
quered, something like national self-gov- 
ernment if not national independence. 
Even these efforts, however, are put out 
of joint somewhat for the present by 
what may fairly be called the renewal of 
the war. There does not seem much 
practical purpose just now in discussing 
the terms of a final settlement when the 
whole campaign seems to have opened 
up again with renewed energy on the 
part of the resisting Republics. 

Happily for many of us there are still 
some books coming out which do not deal 
exclusively with the campaign,in South 
Africa, or the troubles in China, and to 
which we can turn for relief whenever 
we have an opportunity. Among the 
books which I have been lately reading 
is one published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
and bearing the name of “ Pages from a 
Journal.” The book is full of delightful 
essays, sketches and short stories, and I 
do not think it is saying too much for 
some of the essays to declare that they 
entitled their author to a place hardly be- 
neath that of Elia and Stevenson. The 
author gives his name as Mark Ruther- 
ford, but I believe that name is only a lit- 
erary designation. The author is, I un- 
derstand, the son of a late official of the 
House of Commons, who used to write 
admirable sketches many years ago of 
scenes in the House for a London weekly 
paper. A volume of these sketches was 
published since the death of their author, 
and I had the honor of writing an intro- 
duction to it. Mark Rutherford, as the 
son designates himself on the title-page 
of his delightful book, has the humor and 
the keen observation of his father, but 
he has imaginative faculties, deep thought 
and a frequent suffusion of half poetic 
melaricholy which are entirely his own. 
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I never to my knowledge saw Mark 
Rutherford, but I owe him a good turn 
for the genuine and I am sure the lasting 
pleasure which his book has lately given 
‘me, and I invite for it the attention of 
American readers. 

Another book which is well worthy of 
notice, altho it belongs to a totally differ- 
ent order of composition from that of 
Mark Rutherford, is called “Random Rec- 
ollections of An Old Publisher,” and is 
given to the world by William Tinsley, 
who was at one time the friend of every 
rising novelist in England. William 
Tinsley had a keen eye for dawning liter- 
ary capacity, and was courageous and 
venturesome in his efforts to give it a 
chance. He brought out some of the 
most ‘successful and popular novelists of 
his time, who were previously unknown 
to the public. Among these were Miss 
Braddon, Mrs. Riddell, the late William 
Black, and, if I am not mistaken, he was 
the first thus to recognize the genius of 
George Meredith. I am inclined to think 
that Tinsley must have been too generous 
and too venturous for practical success 
in business. At all events his publishing 
career became a failure in the end, to the 
great regret of all who knew him, for he 
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always was one of the most kindly, ge- 
nial and helpful of men where young au- 
thors were concerned. His two volumes 
of Random ‘Recollections are very ran- 
dom recollections indeed, for he has sim- 
ply poured out into his pages everything 
that came up to his memory concerning 
this or that author, publisher, or actor, 
without troubling himself in the least as 
to order or arrangement. He is very 
frank, indeed, in touching off the charac- 
ters, the doings, the ways, and the weak- 
nesses of the people whom he describes, 
and I am rather surprised to find that 


his volumes have not brought upon him a 


perfect storm of angry controversy. To 
the general reader, however, whose per- 
sonal eccentricities do not happen to come 
under William Tinsley’s notice, the book 
can hardly fail to be full of keen interest 
and varied amusement. Tinsley had a 
wide and intimate acquaintance with ac- 
tors and dramatic authors, and I think it 


-was at his house that I first had the pleas- 


ure of making the personal acquaintance 
of Sir Henry Irving—lI utterly decline to 
say how many years ago. I wish to my 
old friend’s book—his first book—an ex- 
panding circle of readers. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


One Manufacturer’s Experiment. 
By N. O. Nelson 


[Mr. Nelson, who is a Norwegian by birth, has built up a large manufacturing business in St. Louis which bears 
hisname. His social experiments, or rather successes, have already received wide attention, and we are glad to give 
our readers a short account of his work from his own pen.—Ep1Tor,] 


ILLAGE Leclaire adjoins the coun- 
ty town of Edwardsville, Ill., eight- 
een miles northeast of St. Louis. 

It has no municipal organization or boss 
inany form. The motive of its creation 
was to get out of the city and yet carry 
into the country the desirable conven- 
lences of a compact community. We 
have plenty of room, using about a third 
of an acre to each residence, and we have 
hard clean roads, running water and elec- 
tne lights. 

Iam the factory boss, but in the village 
I'am one of the people, no more and no 
ess than my next neighbors, all of whom 
are mechanics in the factories. It took 
4 good while to get that fact understood, 


but everybody knows it now. When 
Jesus said call no man master he gave a 
cold veto to the factory system. Let the 
man who really believes in equality or in 
brotherhood take the position of either 
proprietor, foreman or hired man in a 
factory, and see how his ideals go glim- 
mering. There were no elaborate plans 
for Leclaire, the simple rational common 
sense of making work and homes and de- 
cent living under favorable conditions, 
these were our aims and nothing could 
be simpler. We had the work going of 
in the city, we got ourselves some land— 
125 acres—on the high rolling rich up- 
lands, we moved our factories by degrees 
and built homes as fast as they were 
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wanted and the money could be spared to 
build them. The roads were laid out by 
the natural contours and our refuse cin- 
ders made them hard and dry. There is 
no material so good for moderately used 
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streets as cinders, and they cost nothing. 
Our roads are the envy of all the towns 
and country : they are the equal of a New 
England road. 

Believing that the world is a thing of 
beauty and joy, we helped nature along 
by planting elms and maples, making a 
baseball and football grounds, a club- 
house, a bowing alley and billiard room, 
and a year or two later a greenhouse and 
a public hall and kindergarten room. We 
meant it for a village of homes, and tene- 
ments are not homes. It may be very 
convenient to pull up once a year and 
move into another rented house, or to an- 
other city, but it doesn’t make homes or 
home habits. Without a home of its 
own a family is a stranger in a strange 
land. Even when the single tax gets into 
vogue the permanent tenure will be not 
less but more secure. We built houses 
to suit the taste and needs of the em- 
‘ployees and sold them outright on such 
installment payments as about equaled 
city rents. In ten years we have had only 
two defaults and neither of these got fair- 
ly started ; a number of them are entirely 
paid for. The photographs accompany- 
ing this article will indicate the general 
type of our houses. No two of them 
alike, and all having regard for looks as 
well as utility. 

Between our abhorrence for sky scrap- 
ers and stairs and our love for the land 
itself, we have built our factories and 
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most of our dwellings one story high. 
We like to have our feet on the ground, 
and it keeps us closer to our neighbors. 
Our particular pride is that third of an 
acre to each house, tho we have some 
with only a sixth (5ox150 feet). Ona 
third of an acre with only a small house 
taken out, you can have a lawn, flowers, 
fruit and vegetable garden of important 
proportions, and you can have agreeable 
outdoors pastime for the whole family. 


. Try it and you will thank me for the ad- 


vice. The twentieth century renaissance 
is to be joy in work, and no kind of work 
offers health, wealth and pleasure in so 
generous proportions as a suburban gar- 
den. John Burroughs and E. P. Powell 
are preaching the true gospel of partner- 
ship with nature. The solid city is a hu- 
man hothouse, hospital and graveyard, 
and the bonanza farm is a desert. 

Not many factory folk know anything 
about a garden, but it isn’t hard to learn. 
We had a.gardener whose advice was 
free, we ordered the fruit trees and the 
seeds, we kept a supply of lawn mowers, 
and we gave out plants from the green- 
house. No one was ever requested to 
plant anything, but every convenience 
was at hand to encourage it. The public 
grounds were full of flowers, the grass 
was cut with a horse mower, prizes were 
given for the best private yards, and the 
inevitable result is well kept lawns 
throughout Leclaire. Additional land 
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for staple vegetables is obtained for the 
asking in the farm adjoining. We had 
thus provided in a simple manner for 
homes and gardens and amusements and 
outdoor esthetics; we must also have the 
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intellectual provender. No community is 
equipped without a kindergarten. We are 
in the Edwardsville school district, which 
has a good graded grammar school and 
high school. But the best educational 
period is the kindergarten age, and Froe- 
bel’s is the best plan of education. We 
have always had a kindergarten and 
therefore have very bright and well be- 
haved children. We aso have a dancing 
class, attended by all from 7 to 17, and 
several reading classes. Part of the time 
we have had a horticultural club, which 
realized enough from its crops to make 
several excursions to St. Louis. We 
have a library of 1,200 choice books, out 
of which we also send book boxes or 
traveling libraries to country towns. and 
school districts. From October to March 
we have lectures, with an occasional mu- 
sicale, debate and spelling match. The 
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stereopticon lectures are best attended, 
but when such weighty philosophers as 
Professor Fiske, Dr. Hall and Mayor 
Jones honor us there is no empty stand- 
ing room. 

All such professional work has been 
Love’s labor, and here it may be re- 
marked that everything of a public na- 
ture in Leclaire is free. We get as far 
away from the cash Nexus as we can. 

There are 175 workers in the Leclaire 
factories, there are 150 residents in Le- 
claire, the remainder living in Edwards- 
ville, which for all social purposes is a 
part of us. We have no “ Keep off the 
grass ” signs, no rules, no policemen, in 
fact don’t feel the yoke of the law. 

Before we planted Leclaire in 1890 we 
had been working on the so-called profit 
sharing system for five years. The logic 
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of ‘sharing profits with employees is m- 
tual rights and interests; it adopts the 
worker as a limited partner; it is an ex. 
tension of the familiar commercial prac. 
tice of giving a contingent interest in the 
profits to heads of departments, or of 
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selling stock in a corporation to the chie/ 
employees on easy terms. Its chief justif. 
cation must be justice, tho there may be 
some economic value in it as well. Those 
who place it solely on the ground of in- 
creased profit will be disappointed, and 
deserve to be. Surely the time has come 
when some other motive than profit may 
be considered in business. Let it rather 
be said that business for profit only is im- 
moral , indecent and barbarous. Profit 
sharing is a step toward co-operation, 3 
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step toward the co-operative commot 
wealth. Much cannot be expected of i 
because profit makers have been educatet 
in a school which does not cultivate sent! 
ment, and yet there are generous and just 
business men who may choose to shaft 
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the profits with the employees who do the 
work, rather than squeeze the workers 
to endow institutions. 

Up to 1895 our dividends on wages 
had ranged from five to ten per cent.; 
since that date the profits have been used 
for extending Leclaire, without, how- 
ever, abandoning the plan. 

What is now being called social better- 
ment is one form of sharing the profits, 
and is attracting the adherence of many 
employers. To provide halls, special 
schools, dining facilities, rest rooms, lec- 
tures, beautiful grounds is quite as good 
away of diverting a part of the profits 
as paying them in cash or in stock. Let 
any manufacturer or merchant who 
chances to become my reader undertake 
any or all of these neighborly offices, and 
he will find it a better investment than in- 
creasing his plant or his private living. 
He will find interesting reading in Gil- 
man’s ““ Profit Sharing,” Lloyd’s “‘ Labor 
Copartnership,” Holyoake’s “ History of 
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the Copartnership Movement;” of pe- 
riodical literature, Labor Copartnership, 
15 Southampton Row, London; The Co- 
operative News, Manchester, Engand, 
and the Social Service Bulletin, Asso- 
ciated Charities Building, New York, 
will be fascinating as well as instructive. 
A customary criticism of profit sharing 
hasbeenthe danger of employees interfer- 
ing and meddling with the management. 
The fear is groundless. Of the 400 to 
500 employees of our corporation, no one 
has ever criticised or interfered, whether 
the dividends were large or small, or 
none at all. 

Equally marked is the good will and 
good behavior of the Leclaire residents, 
where there is absolutely no authority, 
and where capitalist, managers, mechan- 
ics and laborers live as neighbors and en- 
joy all social intercourse together. There 
is good ground for faith in “ all the peo- 
ple” where they have a fair show. 

St. Louis, Mo, 


With Some Birthday Roses. 


By Henry Austin. 


OVE, I cannot hymn thy praises; 
Weak my art for worth like thine; 
But my heart glad anthem raises; 
Must, as long as life is mine. 


Roses, then, instead, I bring thee, 
Since thy charm eludes my lyre. ~ 

Let them symbol, let them sing thee, 
The sweet dreams thou dost inspire! 


Let the perfume of their passion, 
Of their beauty let the glow 

Whisper thee in fairy fashion 
Secrets only lovers know! 


Roses, they be sweetheart fancies, 
Imaged on the outer sphere; 

Emblems of profound romances, 
Pledges to the Muses dear. 


How their breath of May and June, love, 
Softens this mid-winter day, 

Sweeter far than any tune, love, 
Poet ever learned to play! 


By their crimson spell enchanted, 
How the heart forgets this gray, 

Double-facing month, still haunted 
By the Century passed away! 


How the heart now sees the May-time 
Flush the garden’s emerald gloom, 
While the breezes hail their play-time 

Under skies of bluer bloom! 


Yes, but roses, tho their presence 
Lights the world where now we live, 
Still betoken evanescence, 
Born so frail and fugitive. 


For the rose by days and seasons 
Comes and goes; while near thee stay 
Love-thoughts- -for the best of reasons— 
Love, ’tis thou art always May. 
CranrorD, N J., JAN. 14TH, 1901. 





Verdi as a Patriot. 


By Salvatore Cortesi. 


HE death of Giuseppe Verdi has 
not been a loss for Italy alone, but 
for the whole world, as his great 

genius did not belong to one nation, but 
to all. Under this aspect (as one of the 
greatest composers who ever lived) he 
was too well known to need eulogistic 
death notices, but for the Italians he had 
besides the great merit of having contrib- 














GIUSEPPE VERDI, 


uted to the resurrection of the country, 
as he was the real herald of the con- 
spiracies, rebellions and wars which af- 
ter half a century of struggle enabled 
Italy to shake off the yoke of foreign do- 
minion and become a united Kingdom, 
instead of being, as before, split into 


seven different States. The name of 
Verdi in the annals of Italian patriotism 
will be written next to those of Victor 
Emanuel and Mazzini, of Cavour and 
Garibaldi. 

The great Maestro was in his youth a 
subject, but by no means a loyal one, of 
Her Imperial Highness, Marie Louise of 
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Austria, widow of Napoleon I, to whom 
was assigned the Duchy of Parma. Verdi 
constantly and _ consistently worked 
against this foisting of a stranger upon 
the Duchy and often ran very serious 
risk of imprisonment and suffered many 
petty persecutions. Things grew more 
serious when the young composer began 
to bring out his operas, his music inflam- 
ing the people to an unheard of pitch of 
excitement, there being always some 
themes which were given patriotic sig- 
nificance, and were sung on all occasions 
and used as pass-words and war hymns. 
In 1842 the head of the police sent for 
Verdi to induce him to modify the l- 
bretto of the “ Lombards at the First 
Crusade,” as Archbishop Garsruck, hav- 
ing known that the opera, which it was 
proposed to represent in Milan, then un- 
der Austrian rule, contained processions, 
conversions and baptisms,,had_ threat- 
ened to appeal directly to the Emperor. 
Verdi refused to obey the summons, 
sending as his only reply that, “The 
opera will be given as it is or not at all.” 
For such “ rebellion” the young com- 
poser might have been imprisoned, but 
the power which he already exercised 
was so potent that any action against 
him would have dangerously roused the 
people, so they chose the least of two 
evils, that of letting him alone. The 
opera was given without change, as fore- 
told by its author, the first words of the 
chorus, “ Oh! Lord of our native homes” 
becoming the cry at one of the greatest 
political manifestations for the freedom 
of the Italian provinces under Austria. 
Things went from bad to worse, the 
censorship throughout the peninsula be 
coming more and more rigorous with re- 
gard to Verdi, so the Maestro had to sub 
mit to the inevitable and allow modifice 
tions or not be heard at all, which would 
have defeated his political ends. How: 
ever, no matter how changed, his produc 
tions invariably had the effect of foment 
ing the revolution in and out of the the- 
ater. Even when hidden under the most 
abstruse subjects the public found the 
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patriotic note and gave vent to their feel- 
ings in an unmistakable way. For in- 
stance, in the “ Macbeth,” which was 
given at the Fenice Theater in Venice 
shortly before the war against Austria in 
1848, when the tenor in the third act 
sang, “Our betrayed fatherland weep- 
ing, calls to us,” set to inspiring music, 
the enthusiasm had no bounds, the whole 
audience springing to their feet and sing- 
ing the magic words with him. Even 
the names of the operas were not sacred, 
and were found suspicious by the au- 
thorities as, for instance, the “ Sicilian 
Vespers,” which reproduced the famous 
uprising against the French, and was 
changed into “Giovanna di Guzman,” 
and—perhaps better known—the “ Tra- 
viata’ (Fallen woman) being first rep- 
resented in Rome, then under Papal rule, 
became “ Violetta,” and even now a real 
Roman referring to the opera speaks of 
it under that title. 

When the Austrian dominion was re- 
stored Verdi had his greatest triumph, 
as even the dreaded Marshall Radetski 
himself could not resist his music and al- 
lowed the military bands to play it, af- 
fecting the Austrians with such undis- 
guised emotion and delight that they pub- 
licly said they did not wonder it pro- 
duced madness among his compatriots. 

Rossini, who at that time had written 
36 Italian operas and four French ones, 
besides his famous Stabat Mater and the 
Solemn Mass, which he called “La 
petite messe solennelle,” notwithstand- 
ing all his wit, allowed himself to be jeal- 
ous of Verdi’s glory, and when the mu- 
sic of the latter was played and -sung in 
the streets he used to close himself in 
the most distant corner of his house not 
to hear it. 

In 1859 Verdi arrived in Naples to as- 
sist at and direct the rehearsals of the 
“Masked Ball,” but unfortunately at 
the same time arrived the news of the at- 
tempt of Orsini against the life of Na- 
poleon III. Altho the Bourbon police 
had no liking for the French Emperor, 
still they seized on the fact that in the 
forthcoming opera the murder of a King 
of Sweden was represented to forbid the 
opera and insisted that the composer 
should adapt the music to another li- 
bretto. The Maestro, however, stood 
immovable, and had on his side the whole 
of Naples, including even some mem- 
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bers of the Royal Family. The Count 
of Syracuse, brother of the King, went 
so far as to offer to bring Verdi to Fran- 
cis II, that the sovereign might per- 
sonally intervene, but the stanch patriot 
indignantly refused, ‘only asking to be 
allowed to leave the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. 

He at .once received propositions to 
bring out the new opera in Rome, but he 
laughed at the idea that the Papal police 
would allow what the Bourbon had for- 
bidden. However, the insistence was so 
great that he gave way, and after long 
negotiations the priestly Governor of the 
Eternal City permitted the performance, 
which was given at the Apollo Theater 
on February 17th, 1859, but on condition 
that instead of being the King of Swe- 
den who was murdered it should be the 
British Governor of Boston. 

That year took place the second, and 
this time successful, war against Austria, 
which one may say was entirely prepared 
among the people to the cry of “ Viva 
Verdi,” which two words were printed 
and placarded in red on every house, and 
can even yet be seen on some old build- 
ings in Romagna. Of course, this had 
a hidden meaning—#. e., every letter of 
Verdi’s name was the initial letter of a 
word, thus: Viva V—ittorio E—man- 
uele R—e D—i I—talia (Long Live 
Victor Emanuel, King of Italy). The 
police could not, of course, forbid what 
was apparently entirely innocent, so the 
watchword passed, and the whole nation, 
from the Alps to Sicily, answered the 
call. - 

When the Regent Duchess of Parma 
retired, and a Constituent Assembly was 
formed, Verdi was elected representa- 
tive of the district of Busseto, where he 
was born, and where he lived until his 
death, and on September 15th, 1859, he 
went to Turin, and was received by Vic- 
tor Emanuel as a member of the deputa- 
tion which brought the King the formal 
announcement of the annexation of the 
Duchies of Modena and Parma to Pied- 
mont. Count Cavour later said, “He 
who composed the ‘Trovatore’ must 
have a seat in the Chamber,” so Verdi 
was elected Member of Parliament, and 
among the important sittings at which he 
participated was that when the vote de- 
claring the Bourbon dominion in Na- 
ples non-existent was passed, before Gar- 
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ibaldi landed in Sicily with his famous 
Thousand; and that in which Rome was 
proclaimed capital of United Italy in 
1861, nine years before the fall of the 
Temporal Power. However, after the 
death of Cavour in that same year, the 
great composer, who had for him un- 
bounded respect and veneration, aban- 
doned political life, and devoted himself 
to his passionately loved art. 

In 1874, much against his will, Verdi 
was nominated Senator, and a whole year 
passed before he presented himself to 
take his oath of allegiance, and after that 
one appearance he never again was seen 
there. 

Naturally his adoring fellow country- 
men desired to show materially their de- 
votion, but so refractory a recipient of 
honor was never seen. One Premier se- 
riously proposed to create him Marquis, 
but was frightened from the idea by a let- 
ter from the Master, altho the Royal 
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Commissioner in Erythrea, then a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, was always called 
“My best friend” by Verdi, because he 
vetoed the project. Several times it was 
spoken of to give him the Collar of the 
Annunziata, which is the highest Italian 
decoration, and is accorded to few, as it 
confers royal rank, but no sooner was the 
idea even whispered than Verdi wrote so 
many letters, and let it be so emphatical- 
ly known that it would give him no pleas- 
ure that it never came to anything. 

So the illustrious musician died as he 
was born, simple Verdi, but he lived so 
nobly, worked so magnificently, and died 
so humbly as to confer a patent of nobil- 
ity on his common name and render it a 
word to conjure with. 

The great Russian potentate, Alexan- 
der I, after listening in St. Petersburg to 
the “ Force of Destiny,” exclaimed : “ He 
is much more powerful than I.” 

Romg, ITAaty. 


Kansas’s Prohibition Status. 


By Charles Moreau Harger, 


EpiTor oF THE “ ABILENE Dairy REFLECTOR.”’ 


HE sensational events of the past 
few weeks in connection with a 
movement, sometimes referred to 

as a new crusade against the Kansas sa- 
loons have caused much discussion as to 
the reason therefor, and the conditions 
which could make such an undertaking 
possible in a State having absolute pro- 
hibition embodied in its ‘constitution and 
fortified by the most stringent laws on 
its statute books. 

Kansas presents the anomaly of a com- 
monwealth having prohibition in theory 
and local gption in practice. For many 

“years after the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the constitution in 1880 prohib- 
iting the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic liquors “except for scientific, me- 
dicinal and mechanical purposes,” there 
was a general attempt to enforce the reg- 
ulation. The temperance people, glory- 
ing in their victory, were aggressive, and 
they used the courts to the utmost to 
bring the offenders to justice. It was, 
too, with tolerable success, at least so far 
as the lower courts were concerned, but 
the loop-holes found by appeals made a 


demand for stronger laws and severer 
punishments. These were secured, and 
it may be fairly said that there is no lack 
of law for the enforcement of the prohib- 
itory provision. Grand juries may be 
secured by petition, the evidence of spies 
may. be used, and injunctions, both per- 
manent and temporary, are within the 
jurisdiction of the lower courts. 

In spite of this, saloons—‘ joints,” the 
Kansan calls them—flourish in most 
parts of the State. They vary in appear- 
ance and surroundings from the open, 
plate-glass fronted saloons on the main 
street of cities like Wichita, Leaven- 
worth, Atchison and Pittsburg, to bare 
little rooms, with a few chairs, a dirty 
table, a keg of beer and a guard. at the 
door, such as are found in the temperance 
towns. Between these extremes is the 
great average class, such as exist in the 
country towns with fairly liberal tenden- 
cies. If the town is too small for two- 
story buildings there is used a storeroom 
on the street, its windows painted and its 
door without glass. The bar and fixtures 
are owned by the brewers of Eastern 
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States, and are of the usual nature. If 
there are plenty of upstair rooms, these 
are preferred and the access is by a wind- 


ing stairway opening into an alley, thus. 


removing the place to some extent from 
public attention. 

During the early days of enforcement 
the club flourished. Each member had 
a key, and in some instances his own 
locker, which he replenished from the 
general stock. But this became a mere 
farce and gradually it was given up. 
Now where there is a saloon or joint, it 
is run without much attempt at conceal- 
ment, and is managed but little different- 
ly from the drinking place of the East— 
indeed, seldom under such strict surveil- 
lance and regulation as in some of the 
high license States. One of two things 
is found: either a town is “dry” and 
stays so, or it is “ wet” and the joints 
are openly allowed. Only occasionally is 
there a middle ground, and none will 
deny that there is a vast amount of 
“wet” territory. In some towns the sa- 
loons have never closed. In others they 
have been closed at times. Few have 
never tolerated them. 

The hard times of the early and middle 
’90’s were the days of the joints’ victory. 


Most of the towns of the State were hard - 


up. The valuation was falling off, the 
taxes were high, population was decreas- 


' ing and the interest on bonds issued in 


flush days was becoming a burden. Even 
with a tax levy reaching to the limit al- 
lowed by law the expenses could not be 
met, and scrip, unhonored and circulated 
far below par, was issued to keep the mu- 
nicipality from becoming bankrupt. In 
addition, many towns imposed an occupa- 
tion tax, assessing every business con- 
ducted in the place a sum as heavy as 
could be borne. It was in this crisis that 
the jointist came with his proposition, 
not in words, but by, the natural course 
of local legal procedure. There was a fine 
andthe joint kept on running ; another fine 
and no stoppage. Then city councils be- 
gan to have “ executive ” sessions and de- 
cide on what fine should be imposed. 
Usually it was either $50 a month or $50 
every alternate month, according to the 
ability of the liquor men to pay. Seldom 
did a town have less than two, the coun- 
ty seats had five to ten. This relieved the 
taxes and the custom spread. 

The opposition to the joints found 


their great difficulty in the officers and 
the juries. No lack of evidence existed 
—any one could go up to the bar and buy 
liquor. But when the county attorney 
had ‘been induced to bring the case and 
the jury heard the evidence the chances 
were that there would be a disagreement, 
or a conviction on one count with an ap- 
peal and much legal red tape. I have 
seen juries listen gravely to witnesses 
who swore positively and produced the 
actual liquor purchased, then bring in a 
verdict of acquittal. It seemed to be that 
where public sentiment had allowed the 
joints to run there it was difficult to se- 
cure a jury that would convict. The 
“ pocketbook argument” was made on 
every side. Local papers openly have 
supported this view, and the ignoring of 
the State’s law has gone on by a sort of 
common consent. 

The friends of temperance tried grand 
juries, but the evidence did not prove pos- 
itive enough to convict. They made up 
purses of $50 and $100 as rewards for 
evidence to convict, and did not get it. 
In some counties such offers have stood 
for months without a response, until they 
were forgotten; tho all the time the sa- 
loons were running.in every town. The 
injunction method has proved the most 
successful, action being brought against 
the jointist and the building he occupies 
as against a common nuisance. This is 
tried before the judge, and not a jury. 
Once made permanent, the injunction is 
not likely to be violated for fear of con- 
tempt. It is weak in that it does not pun- 
ish the jointist and does not prevent his 
changing location and starting in busi- 
ness again. 

Out of such conditions has grown the 
“ joint-smashing ” of Mrs. Nation and 
her followers. Mrs. Nation is probably 
sincere, but a study of her for two days in 
the midst of her fiercest attacks leads to 
the conviction that she is not well bal- 
anced mentally and that no permanent 
good or general movement of value can 
result from her crusade. It may not be 
within the province of the Kansas law to 
punish her for destroying the implements 
of law-breaking, but few women would 
care to subject themselves to the insults 
and dangers faced by her, while the ef- 
fects have been rather in the nature of 
comic opera climaxes than of serious 


aspect. 
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A bill is before the Kansas Legislature 
to resubmit the prohibitory amendment, 
but it will not pass. It is the opinion of 
men well informed that should the 
amendment. be resubmitted it would 
again carry. There are many who 
are not temperance people, men even 
who are far from teetotalers, who say the 
law is a good one in that it makes the sa- 
loon a thing of dishonor, relegates it to 
back rooms and obscure places, and keeps 
it from the sight of the young. The new 
generation is far less familiar with it than 
the old and in this it has proved a bless- 
ing. No State administration has at- 
tempted to control local conditions, and it 
is doubtful if with the utmost exertion of 
his powers the Governor could close the 
saloons in all the “ wide open ” towns of 
the State. Local conditions have their 
way and the average Kansan is a very 
independent individual. The question 
does not enter into the campaigns and 
political platforms do not mention it. All 
parties accept the situation. 

It is doubtful if there is any more 
liquor sold in the State than ten years 
ago—perhaps not so much. But liquor 
is sold in more towns frankly and with- 
out disguise. The people and the papers 
know where the joints are more certainly 
and discuss them more openly. The 


chief of police of Topeka recently made 
the assertion that the city had sixty-three 
joints, and the locations of a dozen or 
more of them are published in the town’s 
papers every week. 

With the improved financial conditions 
the “ pocketbook argument ” is losing its 
force. The little license given to the sa- 
loon interests has made them bold and 
offensive. There are indications of a 
change in the public opinion that will 
hold the reins of enforcement tighter and 
make the State more nearly what it is in 
theory, a temperance commonwealth. It 
may never be done in the Missouri River 
cities, or in Wichita, but since it has been 
done in many communities, particularly 
in the school towns, it can be accom- 
plished in other places. The minute that 
public sentiment makes it dangerous to 
political power to allow the saloon to run, 
the saloon will pass away. Every victory 
brings others, for it ends the argument 
that “neighboring towns will get our 
trade if we do not keep open house.” 
Just how far the pendulum of enforce- 
ment will swing is difficult to prophesy, 
but if the State becomes in earnest it has 
the machinery of law and the force to 
carry out its wishes and become a pro- 
hibition commonwealth in reality. 

ABILENE, Kansas, 


The Inside of a Sanctum 


By an 


66 HERE is the journalism that 
reaches the 10,000—and the 
journalism that reaches the 

100,000—and the journalism that reaches 

the 1,000,000. I go in for the 1,000,- 

000.” 

That is a word straight from the most 


modern of newspaper sanctums. It was 
literally the spoken word, for it is a quo- 
tation, not from a paper, but from a talk 
given in a club before a representative 
gathering of business and professional 
men. The speaker was the owner-editor 
of a great newspaper property, a news- 
paper that in circulation leads all its ri- 
vals in one of the first ten cities of Amer- 
ica (not New York), and a property that 
enables the owner-editor, who has 
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brought it up from nothing, to live in a 
“mansion” and to keep a yacht. So 
striking was his success that the owner- 
editor had been asked to tell the club 
“how I did it.” 

‘In a general way the audience was fa- 
miliar with the particular form of “en- 
terprise ” that had made that particular 
paper, from the advertisements, more or 
less questionable, to draw the “ sporting” 
patronage, to the sensationalism that, 
knowing intuitively—as another success- 
ful editor put it—‘ where hell is to 
break loose next, had a reporter there 
first.” In its most obtrusive nakedness 
this “ enterprise ” had been fig-leafed to 
meet, the tastes of an enlarged and more 
discriminating constituency. It was a 
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case of Bartley Hubbard over again, the 
reporter in Mr. Howells’s story, “A Mod- 
ern Instance,” who, after telling how he 
would get a circulation for a paper of his 
own, added : “ Then I would clean up and 
live like a gentleman.” The owner-edi- 
tor talked right out on “enterprise,” 
: dropping all cant phrases about “ influ- 
encing the masses.” or aiding in the “ de- 
tection of crime.” His frankness was so 
refreshing that his audience applauded 
sincerely and heartily if not approvingly. 

His career is typical. Journalism 
that reaches “the 1,000,000,” in other 
words, circulation to the limit, whether 
of town, city or metropolis, reached by 
giving the most people what they most 
want to read because the most readers 
mean the most advertising at the most 
profitable rates, that is the objective be- 
fore the eyes of every editor, manager or 
owner who sits inside the sanctum. It 
is the case of a condition and not of a 
theory. It is the man who has ideas to at- 
tract new readers who is wanted and who 
is paid. He can bring circulation, ad- 
vertising and profit, and he alone. With- 
out him—that is, without the increase in 
circulation and advertising that goes with 
him—there is a decline in profit and ulti- 
mately an inevitable collapse. So stren- 
uous is the competition that the extra 
space A’s paper fails to fill B’s paper 
will occupy, and next A’s will lose even 
the place it seems to have. A rather un- 
usual illustration came in my own ex- 

perience, during a talk I was asked to 
- give on modern journalism before a club 
in a leading New England city. I al- 
luded to the fact that the city’s oldest 
newspaper had but. just succumbed to the 
pressure, and had been “ reorganized.” 
A gentleman in the audience interrupted 
me to say that a meeting to “ reorganize ” 
the second oldest paper had been held 
that very afternoon. How many people 
realize the burden of expense; for exam- 
ple, that a great metropolitan newspaper 
may carry 500 or more on its payroll, as 
many as a fair-sized factory, and that the 
provincial press has to keep relatively 
the same pace? How many people 
know, a fact familiar to newspaper pub- 
_ lishers through their trade journals, that 
almost no new newspaper ventures of 
any importance have been made in the 
United States for quite a period of years? 
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“The viciousness of our newspaper sit- 
uation,’ wrote the late Charles Dudley 
Warner in protest, “is in having all the 
newspaper’s profit depend upon getting 
circulation, no matter of what sort, as 
only the most experienced advertisers 
stop to think of that.” But don’t they? 
Advertisers, experienced and inexperi- 
enced, are all the time doing more and 
more thinking about the kind of adver- 
tising that pays the best. If quality of 
circulation counted for much, it would 
pay, and the advertisers would them- 
selves change the situation. Mr. War- 
ner’s protest is a confession of futility. 
His statement was the recognition of a 
fact, to him most distasteful. 

Thus it has come about that journal- 
ism is no longer a profession but a trade, 
and that a sanctum is no longer a study 
but a workshop—that is, that the sanc- 
tum is only incidentally the habitat of the 
man who “ hopes to move the world” by 
what he writes. The first great news- 
paper man to foresee the change and to 
anticipate it in his own paper, to pioneer 
the newspaper of to-day, was the late 
James Gordon Bennett. To a young 
man who was talking in his presence of 
“the mission ” of the newspaper to “ in- 
struct the masses,’ Mr. Bennett said: 
“Young man, the ‘ mission, as you call 
it, if there is any such thing, of a news- 
paper is not to ‘ instruct; it is to startle 
or to amuse.” That is the secret of se- 
curing the new readers. But the old 
ones must at the same time be held. If 
they do not like the innovations, they 
must be pacified by still finding the sort 
of things they do like, which they might 
miss ina rival paper. This means a con- 
stant “keenness of nose,” as newspaper 
men say, for an infinite variety of news to 
suit an infinite variety of tastes, on the 
part of the man who sits in the innermost 
seat of the sanctum. What this in turn 
means for the “ bright young men” of 
the staff was frankly but brutally put by 
the editor of a big Western paper to a 
new reporter: “ Young man, you seem to 
think I hired you for your brains and 
style. I furnish those. What I hired 
you for was for your legs.” There is a 
certain daily, with an exceptional reputa- 
tion for literary excellence, that is built 
up upon legs, ever so many young and 
lusty legs constantly renewed. ~ This pa- 
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per takes the pick of each year’s crop of 
college graduates of its Vicinity, starts 
them in “legging it” at $6 per week, 
and pays one or two veterans to “ lick 
their cub stuff into shape.” When one of 
these boys has worked up to a raise of $8, 
or possibly $10, per week, and wants 
more, he is dropped and cheaper legs, 
fresh from college, are substituted. 
Needless to say, that newspaper plant 
pays good dividends. This seeking after 
variety accounts, of course, for that mis- 
cellaneousness, lack of proportion and 
conspicuousness of queer and vulgar hap- 
penings which disgusted the visiting for- 
eigner in the person of the late Matthew 
Arnold, even more than the demoraliz- 
ing details of crime. In his essay on 
“ Civilization in the United States,” Ar- 
nold noted that one of the first New York 
papers he read upon landing gave a col- 
umn to the story of “a young woman 
who had married a man who was a ‘ bag 
_of bones,’ as we should say, and who 
used to exhibit himself as a skeleton; of 
her growing horror of living with this 
man, and finally of her death.” To the 
man in the sanctum Arnold’s comment is 
interesting because it showed that the 
“story” was worth while. It evidently 
interested Matthew Arnold. 

When all this stuff has been gathered 
up by the diligent propulsion of legs the 
real brains of the sanctum is applied to its 
proper treatment. The true news editor 
knows his art as well as a true artist does 
his color scheme. A typical’ instance 
occurred some years ago in New York. 
A policeman off duty assaulted a young 
girl, and most of the papers the next 
morning recorded it as a case of ordinary 
heinous crime. Not so one clever news 
editor. He made it the feature of his is- 
sue, putting the emphasis on the fact that 
the offender was a policeman, treating it 
as an illustration of authority betraying 
innocence, and posing as the protector of 
“the people’s virtue” against the wiles 
of the powerful. It was a great hit. 
Every shop girl in the city rushed to buy 
acopy. All the other papers had to fol- 
low the lead. The trial and extraordi- 
narily severe sentence of the blue-coated 
Lothario kept that journal at the front 
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for a twelvemonth. Next to the news 
editor in the sanctum ranks the “ head- 
line artist ’—unless he has of late been 
superseded by the picture-artist, at whose 
possible horrors we all shudder. The 
‘head-line artist ” is a strictly American 
product—acknowledged by Mr. Harms- 
worth, of the London Daily Mail, when 
he says that the chief difference between 
American and English papers is in the 
head lines. The late Wilbur F. Storey, 
of the Chicago Times—said twenty-five 
years ago to be “ the wickedest paper in 
America ”—discovered him in the person 
of an alliterative genius whose blasphemy 
stopped at nothing, and whose salary was 
said to be $5,000 a year, just to write head 
lines. His most typically shocking head- 
line was “ Jerked to Jesus,” placed over 
the hanging of a man who proclaimed his 
conversion on the gallows. The office of 
the head-line artist is to scream the morn- 
ing’s wares so that sensationalism cannot 
miss the most obtuse. This greatly aids 
circulation. 

Where in the sanctum sits the editorial 
writer who expounds and instructs? You 
can find his product somewhere in a ten- 
page, twelve-page, or sixteen-page paper, 
if you look for it long enough. His seat 
in the sanctum can be found by an equal- 
ly diligent search. 

An English friend of mine, an Oxford 
man, who had been a leader writer on per- 
haps the second London daily, wrote me 
in a happy, self-congratulatory mood on 
having secured a place on perhaps the 
leading weekly: “ The daily paper is be- 
coming more and more contemptible. It 
is a mere vulgar, catchpenny, sensational 
production, in which men of a low, vul- 
pine order of talent succeed best.” 

Is not “ vulpine” admirably descrip- 
tive as applied to the inside of a typically 
modern sanctum? It recalls what Hal- 
lam, the historian, said of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Noye (who “in days of Charles I 
brought the ship-money cases against 


John Hampden) that, “ brushing the dust, 


of ages from the parchments in the Tow- 
er” to secure his precedents, he proved 
himself a man of “ venal diligence and 
prostituted learning.” That phrase fits 
the man inside the modern sanctum, 
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S a theory the making of a consti- 
tution for a new Republic should 
be a theme of deep interest for 

those concerned in its result, and a grave 
responsibility for those occupied in its 
composition. As a theory all personal 
or partisan motives should be abjured, 





























ing of a constitution which should best 
conserve the interests of the new nation. 
Cuba and its convention do not strike the 
observer as accurately fulfilling these 
theoretical conditions. 

A stranger might make a considerable 
stay in Havana without realizing that so 
important a work was going on. Most 
of the local papers printed in Spanish 
are now giving fairly elaborate reports 
of the convention, but those printed in 
English make but casual reference to the 
proceedings. There is, naturally, some 
general interest in the topic, but it is far 
from absorbing, and is hardly noticeable. 
Nor in the convention itself is there that 
air of serious and earnest purpose, of a 
great responsibility, of harmonious effort 
toward one great end. Entrance to the 
sessions is by ticket obtained from any of 
the members of the convention. Natu- 
rally, these go to personal friends and po- 
litical adherents. Some of the earlier 
public sessions were well attended, but 
of late the spectators’ seats have been 
barely more than half filled. The in- 
ference would be that the larger crowds 
of two or three weeks ago were drawn 
by curiosity and a desire to hear some of 
the leading orators, rather than by any 
very eager interest in the result of the 
debates. 

I believe that I am justified in saying 
that the general attitude of the public 
toward the convention and its results is 
one of semi-indifference. The reasons 
for this are not clearly apparent, yet it 
\s possible to note some which have a 
marked bearing upon the situation. One 
of these lies in a notable absence of na- 
tional harmony regarding the desirability 
of absolute independence. Enthusiasts 
and superficial observers assert the na- 
















































































Cuban Constitution Making. 
By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


and the one absorbing aim be the draft-. 


tional desire for unabridged Cuban 
sovereignty. Another group, equally 
confident, insists that the desire of the 
majority is for a United States pro- 
tectorate. A third group is wholly posi- 
tive that the desire is for annexation. 
My own conviction is that the great ma- 
jority have no clear conception of what 
they really do want, politically. The 
Spanish system of government was op- 
pressive and objectionable. That was 
realized. Relief from that system was a 
proposition which they could understand. 
The form of the relief, the system which 
could best be substituted for that which 
oppressed them, was and is less easily 
understood. One may be ill, know he is 
ill and desire health and strength with- 
out knowing the best course to pursue 
for the attainment of health. Add to 
that a marked distrust of the doctors and 
the present Cuban situation finds a fair 
parallel. 

Cuba decidedly distrusts its political 
doctors. The physician-in-chief is) un- 
doubtedly the United States. That 
worthy is evidently struggling with a 
very choice collection of confused and 
conflicting opinions regarding his pa- 
tient. His confusion has a strong influ-: 
ence upon the patient, to whom his con- 


flicting opinions come through the me- 


dium of partisan newspapers and polit- 
ical mouthpieces. On the one hand the 
chief physician tells his patient that he 
is to effect his own cure by his own meth- 
ods. On the other hand, many who are 
supposed to represent the physician tell 
the distressed patient that he is to cure 
himself in his own way, but that way 
must be acceptable to the chief physician, 
who imposes certain limitations, but does 
not state what those limitations are. The 
inevitable result is dire confusion and’ 
distrust. The patient does not know 
what he wants, nor what is best for him, 
and the physician gives him nothing but 
confused and confusing instructions. 
Unless there be a pronounced majority 
whose aims and desires are well defined, 
analysis of national sentiment is a matter 
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of exceeding difficulty. That is wholly 
apparent to-day in the United States re- 
garding several subjects of important na- 
tional interest. The same is true of 
Cuba. But, in spite of all the confusion 
which exists in the island, I am quite as- 
sured that another reason for this semi- 
indifference which I note lies in a some- 
what vague but fairly established public 
opinion that the work of the convention 
is but a provision for a temporary and 
probably brief experience. In other 
words, I doubt if there are any thought- 
ful, intelligent men in Cuba, either Cu- 
bans or aliens, who have any idea that 
Cuban independence would find any per- 
manence. 

This doubt of a permanent Cuban Re- 
public arises from various ideas. Some 
believe that the United States wants 
Cuba and, sooner or later, will take it in 
some way. Others do not believe that 
Cubans can maintain a government of 
their own. Others hold that the major- 
ity do not want a government of their 
own. A certain curiosity or speculative 
interest attaches to the preliminary steps 
toward the establishment of such a gov- 
ernment, but it stops far short of any 
firm faith in its permanent existence. A 
realization of this unfaith in the result 
of their work handicaps the members of 
the convention, and to some extent at 
least modifies that solemn ‘earnestness 
which, theoretically, should control men 
engaged in laying the foundation of a 
nation’s life. 

Following the simile of the patient and 
his physicians, another difficulty is found 
in what may be called the local medical 
board. It consists of 31 members who, 
presumably only, represent the patient in 
devising means for healthful establish- 
ment. Here, too, as in the case of the 
‘chief physician, there is lack of harmony. 
There is also lack of experience in the 
cure of political diseases and due preven- 
tion of threatening political disorders. 
There is also a well marked tendency to 
subordinate broad patriotism to petty 
partisanship and, in some instances, to 
purely personal considerations. As in 
our own national beginning, there arose 
in Cuba the question of Union vs. Feder- 
ation. Victory finally rested with the 
Unionists, but the problem of the rela- 
tion of the provinces to the State, and of 
the powers of the provinces, has been 
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fought all along the line. Along with 
this and involved in it there has been the 
struggle of centralization vs. decentrali- 
zation. A political power centralized in 
Havana has encountered the vigorous op- 
position of members from the Eastern 
provinces, who are jealous of the West- 
ern group. 

In the form of its final acceptance the 
constitution will undoubtedly avoid, to a 
great extent, the possibility of such cen- 
tralization. But avoiding that Scylla 
on the one side the land is menaced by 
Charybdis on the other. As the consti- 
tution will undoubtedly stand, Cuba, pov- 
erty stricken, tho potentially rich, is bur- 
dened with a system of government 
which can only entail a great expendi- 
ture, greater, perhaps, than the island can 
possibly stand without resorting to a tax- 
ation which would be beyond the endur- 
ance of its people. The area of Cuba is 
practically that of Pennsylvania. Its 
population is a little more than one-quar- 
ter, and its wealth, in real and personal 
property, is probably under 20 per cent. 
of that of the Keystone State. 

Upon this there is to fall the cost of 
maintaining a national government with 
all that pertains to it; six provincial gov- 
ernments with paid governors and prov- 
incial assembles ; municipal governments 
with paid alcaldes and ayuntamientos; 
the cost cf many needed public improve- 
ments in roads, bridges and means of 
water transportation ; the maintenance of 
schools and all other departments of eco- 
nomic life. It is beyond doubt that the 
system is burdensome and distinctly cum- 
bersome for so small a country, and its 
success can only be regarded as doubtful. 
But the provinces dominate in the con- 
vention, and they cannot forget that, in 
the old days, they were oppressively gov- 
erned from Havana, and they do not 
trust Havana. This menace is seen by 
many, and it becomes a strong factor in 
the doubt of success and permanence. 

Much of the occasion of Cuba’s tan- 
gled situation to-day lies in a general lack 
of confidence. There is doubt of Wash- 
ington’s real purpose toward Cuba. It 
is realized that the United States is com- 
mitted to a policy which is opposed by 
certain American interests, supported by 
others. Cuban unrest under the present 
administration demands relief, and the 
demand is now so imperative that atten- 
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tion must be given it. Yet there -comes 
also the cry and clamor that Cuba is not 
yet ready for self government; that 
American interests and investments 
would be jeopardized by a transfer of 
the government; that foreign claims on 
Cuba would involve the United States in 
serious complications with foreign Pow- 
ers. A long list of more or less well 
qualified American officials, including 
General Wood, express disbelief in Cu- 
ban fitness for self government at the 
present time. Cuba’s lack of confidence 
in, the statements made, officially and 
semiofficially, in the United States and in 
Cuba, is manifest in many ways. Wash- 
ington’s lack of confidence in the success 
of Cuban independence, in Cuban pro- 
tection of America’s special interest, in 
Cuban ability to avoid embroilment with 
other Powers, is equally manifest. So, 
too, is Cuban lack of confidence in Cuban 
leaders. 

For a large measure of all this the 
United States and its agents are wholly 
responsible. Our treatment of the Cuban 
question has been neither frank nor firm. 
We have played fast and loose with the 
island and its people, and our quandary 
to-day is the result of our dealings. We 
have mistaken philanthropy and sani- 
tation for statesmanship, and now begin 
to see that street cleaning and school es- 
tablishment are ineffectual substitutes 
for broadly constructed illustrations of 
the best methods of stable and satisfac- 
tory self government. Two parties are 
imperative in any form of democratic 
government. Altho they may parade un- 
der other names, they are, essentially, the 
Conservative and the Radical. America’s 
method in Cuba has repressed the Con- 
servative Cuban element, altho it is prob- 
ably in a decided majority, and has given 
countenance only to the Radical and 
ultra-Radical element, which is now split 
into factions which claim to be political 
parties. The normal balance of political 
interests has been lost, and national con- 
cern has become subordinated to fac- 
tional aggrandizement. The outcome is 
beyond safe prediction. Much will de- 


pend upon Cuba’s freedom of action. If 
she fails it will be well if she fails wholly 
upon her own responsibility, free from 
any possibility of charging the United 
States with interference which led to fail- 
ure. If she succeeds America will have 
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reason to be thankful for deliverance 
from a serious affliction. 

Cuba greatly needs two things, or, at 
least, one of the two. They are, organ- 
ized parties which are rightly to be called 
parties and a strong man. A dictator of 
the Diaz type would probably fail utterly, 
but a man who would be recognized as a 
leader, strong and wise, could do with 
Cuba whatever he willed. The Cubans 
want leaders, and believe in leaders. But 
the trouble of to-day is that they have too 
many, and that they do not believe in 
leaders of that pattern. Where is Max- 
imo Gomez? As a political leader he is 
utterly out of the question. His possible 
supremacy is one of Cuba’s fears to-day. 
His election to the Presidency would be 
regarded as a calamity by all of the best 
Cuban element. That possibility almost 
threatened the wreck of the convention. 
The greater number of his supporters 
stood by him, not because they wished to 
see him President, but because they had 
no fear that he would be elected to that 
office, and felt it right to make some rec- 
ognition of his service to Cuba by, at 
least, refusing to shut the door of possi- 
bility in the face of a man who had done 
so much for Cuba. Gomez is old, quer- 
ulous, arbitrary, dictatorial, inexperi- 
enced in statecraft, one of the last of men 
to guide and control the Cuba of to-day. 

The absence of a well organized Con- 
servative party is doubtless the serious 
menace to successful independent gov- 
ernment. Factional disputes may well 
be adjusted and a harmony effected in 
the Radical party upon the basis of a dis- 
tribution of machine power, and that a 
limited machine. It is Cuba’s weakness 
and Cuba’s danger. Without the oppos- 
ing power of the Conservatives Cuba 
may easily fall into the hands of a power 
greater than that of Tammany, and even 
more rapacious. 

If I have here pictured a state of con- 
fusion, doubt and uncertainty, I have but 
reflected the Cuba of to-day. In spite 
of the American pledge; in spite of all 
that has been said; in spite of the pur- 
pose of the American people to keep faith 
to the letter, Cuba does not know where 
she stands, what measure of independ- 
ence is to be granted, whether full or but 
partial. Extracts from the American 
press are at hand criticising and con- 
demning the work of the Constitutional 
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Convention, and insisting upon the im- 
possibility of its acceptance by a Govern- 
ment whose legal and moral right to do 
anything but accept it is denied by other 
papers and by high officials. Cubans 
see in the present situation in Washing- 
ton the manifest evidence of cross pur- 
poses, and an ill disguised hope that 
something may arise to relieve the au- 
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thorities of immediate responsibility. It 
is little wonder that Cuba is confused, 
and that no more than a half-hearted in- 
terest is taken in the framing of a con- 
stitution whose very birth is in doubt, 
and whose existence for more than a few 
years at the most is no more than barely 
probable. 


Havana, Cusa. 


A Southern Woman's Appeal for Justice. 
By Amanda Smith Jemand. 


HAVE often thought if the best class 
of Southern whites knew the best 
class of colored people in their midst 

there would be less trouble and less dis- 
crimination against us; but just here is 
the worst phase of this question. The 
whites do not know us, and make no dif- 
ference in their treatment. They class 
us all together. The negro of police 
court fame is the only one known in the 
South. The refined, educated, Chris- 
tian colored men and women are on ac- 
count of their absence from the police 
court unknown to them. The rowdy 
cake-walkers are published to the world 
as being members of the élite negro so- 
ciety. The rough balls, where a police- 
man’s presence is required, are spoken 
of as being attended by the best colored 
people, and the just whites, on account 
of the lethargic Southern tendencies, al- 
low things to take their course. Only 
occasionally accident is kind, and we 
gain the attention and sympathy of some 
of the best. 

Social equality is the great unseen, un- 
known, much dreaded monstrosity, wait- 
. ing to fasten its poisonous fangs deep 
into the flesh of the fairest of the South’s 
women and bravest of its men, if only a 
colored man and woman are permitted to 
enter a white church of God and sit 
wherever they please. 

They seem not to know that the North, 
East and West have suffered not even 
one epidemic of social equality because a 
colored man can sit in any seat in a the- 
ater his money can buy, or worship God 
where he pleases. The Southerners 
argue that the negro, being more numer- 
ous in the South, would be more trouble- 


some in their churches, theaters, hotels, 
etc. I know there is not a Southern man 
living who believes the negro would 
leave his church and his manner of wor- 
ship for the white man’s. In Northern 
towns where only a few hundred negroes 
live, you will find a negro church. More 
negroes make five dollars a week than 
twenty-five dollars, and even the most 
prejudiced Southerner would not be an- 
noyed by the number of negroes who 
could rent a box in a theater for his fam- 
ily of seven on five dollars a week. The 
same reason holds good for the negro not 
hilling their hotels when the rates are two 
dollars a day. 

The Southerner would say, Then if 
the negro would not come to us in our 
churches, theaters, etc., why all this? | 
answer, because we are human beings, 
because we are humiliated to know we 
are discriminated against. And when 
the Southerner says if we do not like the 
South let us leave it, I answer him, we 
do like the South, it is our home, and we 
shall stay here and continue to ask for 
civil, not social, equality. 

The Southerner boasts this is a white 
man’s country. I deny it; it is my coum 
try as well as his. The South, especial: 
ly, is as much the black man’s as the 
white man’s; for every plantation, tow! 
and city shows the work of his hands. 

A goodly share of the South was 
bought and cultivated with the proceeds 
from the sale of his body. 

Tell me, white man, North and South, 
for whose country did the black soldiers 
fight in the Revolutionary War? Half 
the Rhode Island soldiers were negroes. 
For whose country did they fight in the 











































































































































































Civil War? . For whose country did 
those black men fight and die on fair 
Cuba’s soil? Did they fight for a white 
man’s country or their own? If they 
fought for a white man’s country, then 
they did not learn their generosity from 
their white brothers. 

We ask no social rights. I think it is 
time these people knew the difference be- 
tween social and civil rights. If their 
brains could be relieved of that phantom, 
I am sure they would think clearer on 
other subjects. 

I have wondered if these people have 
ever imagined the feelings of a person 
who suffers discrimination in public 
places. Not long ago a Southern white 
man wrote a letter to one of the daily pa- 
pers on the electric car service, in which 
he mentioned seeing an old colored 
woman, with a heavy basket, struggle 
painfully upon the high step of the car 
unassisted, when at the next stop the con- 
ductor ran to the door to be on time to as- 
sist into the car a young, active white 
school girl wearing knee dresses. I 
have seen a poor colored woman with her 
heavy child in her arms stand, where a 
dozen men sat on a street car. Another 
colored woman was offered several seats 
because the child she carried was white. 
I knew two colored women insulted in a 
dry goods store where soda water was 
sold. One was fair, the other perceptibly 
colored. The fair one happened to or- 
der the soda, and when the other one 
came up and they began to drink, they 
were told not to drink it. They drank it, 
anyway ; and the glasses were immediate- 
ly broken and their money thrown in 
their faces. 

And such people assume to themselves 
all the virtues. Why cannot I ride in a 
first-class car when every Southern 


- white woman is allowed to carry her 


black nurse or maid into a first-class car 
if she chooses? 

No honest man will say we get equal if 
separate cars. In the drug stores we 
can buy poison but not a five-cent glass 
of soda water. We can mix bread with 
our hands; it is good enough to go into 
their stomachs, but not a penny roll can 
we eat in their restaurants. We can sleep 
in their houses, in their beds, by their 
sides as long as we are servants; but go 
we to some public hostelry with money 
to buy our lodging in a separate room 
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and bed, immediately we have developed 
a case of leprosy. We should be elevated, 
oh, yes; but our clean, respectable boys 
dare not darken the doors of the Young 
Men’s Christian Aissociation. Public li- 
braries are for the white public. Preach- 
ers’ alliances are for white preachers. I 
know a colored minister of unquestioned 
integrity, a graduate of one of the fore- 
most universities of this country, who, 
when he went to one of the ministers’ al- 
liance meetings was so severely snubbed 
by some of the white ministers, follow- 
ers of the lowly Nazarene, that he failed 
to meet often with the alliance. Is jus- 
tice too much to expect of ministers of 
God? Just such ministers are spoken of 
in the tenth chapter of St. Luke. Truly, 
these ministers “ passed by on the other 
side.” They preach from the text, “ And 
who is my neighbor?” Did Christ say 
his neighbor must be whiter They ex- 
claim, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Verily, these ministers could not 
be accused of self love. 

Oh! for a Southern Sheldon, not to 
run a newspaper as Jesus would have it; 
but to run a church as he would have it. 
If our Southern white ministers alone 
would stand for the right, if they would 
throw off other duties for one hour in 
every month for the next twelve months 
and visit the homes of the clean, respect- 
able Christian colored people, and tell to 
their congregations what they have seen 
and heard, the Southern whites would be 
more generous to the people in their 
midst. The preacher alone could relieve, 
if he only would, the awful feeling that 
some of us carry in our hearts from day 
today. A feeling of being here, belong- 
ing here, but not wanted. Some of us— 
and I do not say it with pride—with 
more of the Southern white man’s blood 
in our veins than negro blood, with much 
of his tastes, habits, likes and dislikes, 
receive less of his sympathy. than the 
Chinaman who irons his shirts, or the 
Irishman fresh from the bogs’ of Ire- 
land, who cleans his ditches: Few 
ple have been in a more pitiable plight 
than we citizens of a country with ‘less 
protection than the meanest foreigner 
who comes to its shores. 

If the Southern minister does not re- 
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member Jesus, the poor carpenter, ready 
to assist the poor and needy, then I call 
upon the Christian mothers of the South, 
Teach your boys and girls to make a dif- 
ference in their treatment of us. Tell 
them if we deserve respect give it to us. 
Do not tell them none of us deserve re- 
spect. Imagine, Christian mothers, my 
sufferings. I, the mother of children 
suffer doubly through my _ children. 
What mother would not suffer having 
her little ones sneered at, their little 
hearts crushed by mean cutting remarks, 
called “nigger,” told that they are in- 
ferior, their little lives saddened and 
darkened. Does a superior person con- 
tinually tell another he is inferior? Can 
you expect your boy to be generous and 
manly if he continually mistreats mine? 
Can you hope for a lady-like woman to 





By Dane 


N the brush-brown slope of the 
Arroyo Grande in Southern Cali- 
fornia Old Mother Churéo stood 

shuttling her tongue in the shade of a 
cactus-stalk while the hot sun watched 
over her eggs and kept them warm. Oc- 
casionally she cocked her head and 
looked up proudly at a great nest of 
sticks built cunningly among the spiny 
joints. Hawks and owls could not fly 
in to it, snakes could not crawl up to it 
and boys could not see it. . After a crit- 
ical inspection of all the cactus patches in 
the Arroyo Grande she had chosen this 
one patch, not merely because it was bird- 
proof and snake-proof, but particularly 
because it was on the sunny side of the 
cafion. Old Father Churéo carried the 
sticks and cactus for her, and she built 
the broad nest just where the sun would 
strike it about lizard-time in the morn- 
ing. Then she laid six beautiful white 
eggs in the bottom of the nest, placed dry 
cactus prickles around the edge, so that 
no wandering snake could crawl in, and 
went out to chase lizards on the sand- 
flats. 'When the sun sank low she would 
creep in and sit upon the nest, and tow- 
ard evening Father Churéo would come 
down from the mesa, perhaps bringing 
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grow from a girl who stoops to call my 
girls coarse names? : 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
All Southern whites are not mean and 
unjust, neither do I mean that all colored 
people are deserving and without blem- 
ish. Some of the Southern whites are 
good hearted and just; some negroes are 
as low and depraved as it is possible for 
a poor, ignorant human being to be, as 
depraved as I have known some poor, ig- 
norant whites to be. 

I ask the help of the Christian minis- 
ters of the South, followers of him who 
considered no home too humble or lowly 
to enter that he might do good. I ask 
the help of the Christian mothers of the 
South who, when they look into the eyes 
of their babes, must sympathize with me 
in my love for mine. 

New Or eans, La, 


Coolidge. 


her a whip-tail lizard or a young quail, 
and they would both sit on the eggs till 
the warm sun shone in, and it was lizard- 
time once more. 

Now in the heat of the day Mother 
Churéo hovered about the cactus patch 
and listened, for something told her that 
the time was come. Little Churéo him- 
self, all shut in by a white shell, felt the 
throbbing heat of the sun; he struck 
with his long beak, straightened his 
skinny legs and rolled out into the sun- 
shine. Then his mother ran up the cac- 
tus-stalk and saw him; and she loved him 
more than all the other five that came 
after. 

When they tumbled and bobbled about, 
shaking their downy wings and crying 
for food, she always dropped the biggest 
grasshopper near Churéo; and if she did 
not he struggled over and fought the oth- 
ers till he got it. And he grew larger 
than his brothers and sisters and shed his 
white baby-down before they did. He 
could catch flies and elevate his pin- 
feather crest while the others were still 
falling over their own feet and opening 
their mouths to every cactus-shadow that 
crossed the nest. 

One day about lizard-time Churéo felt 
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that he was grown up, and while his 
mother was away he climbed to the side 
of the nest, knocked all the dry cactus- 
prickles off and tried to get down to the 
ground. But the sticks were far below 
and he was afraid to jump, for he had 
not used his feet yet and they might not 
work. As he stood swaying on the edge 
suddenly a great piece of cactus moved ; 
it glided toward him, up the stick, slow- 
ly, for it was a snake. Its eyes shone, 
and as it came on its ringed tail quivered, 
and there was a queer rustling sound, so 
queer that Churéo was afraid. Slowly, 
slowly, the great head swayed above 
him; then Churéo jumped up quickly on 
his spindly legs and toppled over the 
edge of the nest. 

Old Mother Churéo saw him stagger 
from the edge of the cactus and fall on 
his breast, and she ran up the hill to 
reach him. From the mesa above Father 
Churéo saw her flap her wings as she 
‘ran and he dropped a young bird.to fly to 
her. Then there was a fierce battle 
amid the spines and prickles, and the 
great snake writhed and rattled and 
struck with its white mouth at one and 
the other as Father and Mother Churéo 
leaped about him in the cactus. With 
bristling feathers and crests they plunged 
and dodged, snapping their beaks as they 
fought. Then in his desperation Father 
Churéo darted past the white-mouthed 
blows and stabbed the monster in the 
head with his sharp bill and killed it. 
But there were five lumps along its 
stomach and Churéo was an only son. 

All through that mournful night Little 
Churéo crouched with his mother among 
the cactus-stalks, and trembled with fear 
and morning cold. Owls flitted and 
weaved overhead ; the cactus-rats romped 
noisily through their paths and holes; 
outside a coyote snuffed at the bulging 
rattlesnake. Then as the morning broke 
there dropped from the sky great turkey- 
buzzards with skinny necks, and they 
fought about the carcass. dll living 
things seemed so fierce, so treacherous 
and violent, that Churéo dared not leave 
his mother’s side. 

Old Mother Churéo had always hated 
live snakes and loved dead ones, and now 
as she mourned her young ones gone, a 
thought came to her and she trotted up 
the cafion to the spring. There on his 
flat stone lay the garter-snake, basking in 
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the sunshine. With drooping head and 
tail she glided softly toward him— 
pounce, and she jumped on him savagely. 
Clenching her long toes about his neck, 
beating him with her wings, snapping her 
beak and striking at his writhing head, 
Old Mother Road-Runner killed him 
there by his stone in memory of her little 
ones, slain by a snake. Then she swal- 
lowed him whole till her crop stretched 
and bulged, for he was a large snake. 
And as he trotted homeward behind her 
tail, Churéo forgot his brothers and sis- 
ters slain in thinking of that battle, and 
he looked for something to kill. 

Soon Mother Churéo crouched in the 
shade of a sage-bush to rest and Churéo 
walked out into the sunshine seeking for 
something to kill. Now he knew why 
his beak was so long—to stab; why his 
toes grew two in front and two behind— 
to clench; his shoulder-bones so hard— 
to strike and kill. And we, looking on, 
might see that his eyes were set back by 
his ears, so he could look both ways at 
once for lizards, and that his feathers 
were greenish-brown to look like the 
brush and rocks and hide him from his 
prey. But Churéo did not figure out 
these fine points, being hungry. 

Out on the drv-wash a long whip-tail 
lizard moved about in sudden jerks, 
hunting for bugs and seeds. Arching 
his neck he threw the sand right and left 
with his horny snout, darted and stopped, 
then hitched behind a bush. With a 
quick run Churéo swung around the 
bush prepared to stab and clench. But 
the whip-tail was just entering another 
bush.. Eagerly he flapped over to it— 
the whip-tail thrashed out on the other 
side. Churéo raced after him—but the 
whip-tail rose up on his long toes and 
spun over the flat like a fury. He 
stopped with a jerk, and Churéo, having 
no eyes in the front of his head, failed to 
notice the place. Doggedly, but in vain, 
he trotted about through the sage-brush 
and worm-wood ; the whip-tail was lost. 
Standing in the shade of a broad cactus- 
stalk Churéo jerked his tail and elevated 
his crest thoughtfully. It was, indeed, 
strange. He stepped—and in a storm 
of sand the long lizard rose at his feet 
and rushed into a hole. Whip-tail was 
greenish-brown and had eyes in the side 
of his head, too, but Churéo did not find 
this out until another time. 
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He breakfasted late on young grass- 
hoppers and spoiled the good taste by 
trying to eat an odious pinacate bug. 
Then he squatted on his tired legs under 
a bush and went to sleep. The fierce sun 
glared on the sand-flats, the mountains 
danced in the quivering heat and every 
bird and bug and lizard lay still. 

A cool breeze drew gently up the 
cafion, swaying, soothing, waking. At 
its touch the young grasshoppers 
dropped from their twigs and snapped 
about in the leaves. Yong lizards, with 
ludicrously large heads and short tails, 
woke from their sleep at the rustle and 
jerked through the dry leaves after them. 
Churéo waked from his sleep and stabbed 
a young swell-head from where he sat. 
And he thought that life must be easy, 
after all, if white meat came like that. A 
moment later he ducked at a shadow, and 
Gavilan, the hawk, slashed into the bush 
above him. In desperation he scurried 
down an open hole, only to be met half 
way by a hostile ground-squirrel, who 
gnashed his teeth and guttured fiercely, 
stamping the earth with his feet. Churéo 
turned again and fled to the shelter of a 
cactus-patch, where he could rest and be 
safe, and he decided that life was not 
easy, especially for the young. 

The night fell as he hid there, and 
again he heard owl and rat and coyote, 
and shook with fear and cold. Miserable, 
he crawled out in the morning and trot- 
ted about through the sand, scared by 
the great jack-rabbits, scolded and beaten 
by cactus-wrens and thrashers, afraid of 
every shadow and stick and hole. So his 
mother found him as she came down the 
path from the spring, and he quivered 
his wings with delight when she stood 
above him. 

Then for a week they trailed about to- 
gether, and she showed him where snails 
clung to wet rocks by the spring and 
where scaly black lizards scrabbled over 
boulders on the hillsides, and all the best 
spots for beetles and bugs. She taught 
him to catch grasshoppers on the mesa, 
and to spear puffed-up scaly lizards from 
their cracks in the rocks and to waylay 
young quail by the springs—and in all 
times of doubt and danger to run for the 
cactus-patch. For to the inhabitants of 
the Arroyo Grande the cactus is a shelter 
from every fierce creature that flies or 


runs, and where Churéo lost his lizards 
he escaped his hawks. 

One day as Churéo trotted with his 
mother to the spring he heard a roaring 
from the side of the cafion, and as they 
looked up a great road-runner leaped 
from his place on a boulder and glided 
down through the air to their feet. It 
was Old Father Churéo. He paced 
about proudly, elevating his crest, jerk- 
ing his tail upward and showing in the 
sun light his purple spots and white spots 
and the iridescent sheen of his broad 
back and wings. Then he and Mother 
Churéo went off together and Churéo 
trotted on to the spring, where he could 
see the reflection of his white belly as 
he drank and the brown green of his 
breast. After he had eaten a few snails 
he looked again and again at his stumpy 
wings, flapped them and then began to 
climb up the hill from which his father 
had flown. Mounting a rock he looked 
out over the Arroyo Grande. There were 
the willows of the spring, there the 
wormwood of the sandy flats, the wild 
buckwheat and sage-brush in the wash 
and gulches, cactus and elders in bunches 
and the dry grass under all. Far below 
he saw his father and mother walking 
around a cactus-patch. At sight of them 
he leaped out into the air just as he had 
seen his mother do, and suddenly he was 
sliding down hill on the air, his wings 
out rigid, the wind tugging at his feath- 
ers and outspread tail and all the brush 
and cactus running toward him and un- 
der him and away from him in the queer- 
est way imaginable. He was going into 
an elder-tree; like the wind it rushed 
toward him, then slashed him with its 
leaves and sent him tumbling into the 
sand beyond. And Gavilan, the hawk, 
swung in a solemn circle above him, look- 
ing down somewhat scornfully and yet 
with an eye to business, but Churéo stag- 
gered to his feet and Gavilan noticed that 
his bill was now clean-cut for fighting— 
his flesh was doubtless tough and strong., 
So Churéo learned to scale, and escaped 
the hawk, but when he ran to his mother 
for admiration she glanced at him va- 
cantly. For a new nest was building and 
Old Father Churéo was bringing in an- 
other stick. 

Churéo hung about in his gawky way 
for a while, but his father jostled him 
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rudely and his mother passed him by, so 
with a sudden impulse he left them and 
started out to see the world. First he 
climbed the side of the cafion and looked 
out over the mesa, brown with dry grass 
and scrubby wormwood, and as he looked 
he saw where another road-runner raced 
up and down, all alone, on the great 
plain. Trotting nearer he saw that it 
was a young one of about his age, and 
very intent upon throwing its legs prop- 
erly. Churéo drifted in nearer and found 
that it was running in a dusty road, and 
he took a short run himself just to ex- 
perience the sensation, which was indeed 
exhilarating. At last they met and gazed 
upon each other in silence. 

“ Churéeaa,” cried Churéo, rattling his 
bill in salutation. 

“ Chrrea,” rattled Correcarmino, jerk- 
ing his tail cordially. Then they trailed 
fraternally off down the road and de- 
cided to be partners. And to celebrate 
their comradeship, when they met a 
ranch-wagon rattling along the road they 
turned and ran before it until their wings 
hung loose, after which they scaled bold- 
ly down into the Arroyo Grande and got 
a drink at the spring. So all through the 
glorious lizard days of summer they 
traveled about together; and sometimes 
they explored the neighboring arroyos 
and sometimes they climbed the high 
mountain and leaped out into the air, to 
sink and sink and sink, and then with tail 
up and wings back to rise and rise almost 
as high on the other side. Those were 
golden days, and they decided that it was 
pleasant to be a paisano of the Arroyo 
Grande. , - 

Then the nights became cold; the 
snakes crawled up hill to their rock-piles, 
the lizards deep back in their clefts ; there 
were no longer young quail and birds, 
the grasshoppers were gone. In the 
night time a great wind came and beat 
rain in on them, where they cowered 
miserable in the cactus, and in the dark- 
ness and cold and the beat of unseen 
water they forgot the golden days and 
shuddered. But in the morning when 
the sun burst forth the world seemed 
filled with a new brightness, and as they 
looked out many strange bugs and 
worms appeared, crawling about the 
ground. So the two partners filled their 
crops with bugs and forgot the miserable 
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night. And they spent all that day mak- 
ing hook-tracks in the mud. 

Hardly were the hook-tracks dry when 
in a sudden burst mesa and arroyo. be- 
came green with, grass and flowers, a 
carpet for their feet. Up on the sunny 
hillsides the cactus-pears turned red and 
it was tuna-time. Churéo speared a 
tuna with his long beak, and as he ate 
the crimson flesh he decided that the 
world was made for him and Correcar- 
mino. But alas for Churéo and alas 
for the happy paisanos of the Arroyo 
Grande. The squirrels and rats and rab- 
bits feasted till their lips were filled with 
stickers, strange birds swarmed in, and 
yet there was enough, when over the hills 
came trailing bands of Indians and sud- 
denly ravaged their fruit and homes. 
With great clubs they beat trails through 
the cactus, and while the low-browed 
squaws gathered the ¢uwnas and thrashed 
the prickles off with brush the men and 
boys hunted silently with bows and ar- 
rows, or, chasing noisily with dogs and 
flying sticks, drove the rabbits and cac- 
tus-rats to their holes and dug them out 
with sharp stakes. 

Following a true instinct Churéo trot- 
ted away before them up the cafion, stop- 
ping many times to gaze and listen, and 
he raised his crest doubtfully to Corre- 
carmino when they heard the shouts and 
the yelping of the dogs. But they were 
not to escape. Swinging around a point 
they ran upon another hunting party 
coming down the cafion ; there wasa quick 
yell, the barking of a dog, a rush and in 
a moment Churéo was running across 
the cafion flapping his wings wild- 
ly. The yapping of the dogs grew 
fierce—and passed by him; he ran down 
a friendly badger hole and was safe. 
But Correcarmino, his partner, went scal- 
ing and flapping down the Arroyo 
Grande fleeing for his life. 

When they next met, after days of 
hiding and dodging, Correcarmino had 
lost so many tail feathers that he toppled 
forward and Churéo had cactus-spines 
thrust far into his neck. Jaded and sor- 
rowful they gazed at each other in si- 
lence and turned away together. All 
through the great arroyo were broken 
trails and the tracks of Indians—and the 
red tunas were gone. Scared rabbits 
plunged into their dug-out holes at sight 
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of them, and the two paisanos dodged 
furtively through the cactus-patches fear- 
ful of every sound. 

Again the green tunas turned red on 
the hillsides, and again the ravaging In- 
dians came; and so in alternating feast- 
ing and flight passed the winter. 

And with the spring all the green 
slopes turned white and blue and yellow 
in flowers. Fat worms and bugs and in- 
sects crawled and hummed about, and 
gaunt old lizards crawled out into the 
sunshine on the boulders. The air was 
warm and soft and fragrant—but in all 
the glory of spring and the luxury of 
worm-time the two partners were not 
content. Feast as they would there was 
still a longing ; their hearts swelled with- 
in them and they traveled over the land 
uttering low cries and searching for 
something they knew not what. And in 
their search they fought each other with- 
out cause. 

One day Churéo sat on a rock crying 
like a child in despair, “ Cooo-oo000- 
00000-00000,”" now loud, now soft and 
low. And as the sound went out over 
the Arroyo Grande, Churrea, the little 
road-runner, heard it and crept near; 
and nearer when it was soft and low. 


Then as he listened Churéo heard the 
faint rattling of her beak from the hill- 
side and flew toward her, and there in an 
open space among the bright flowers he 
paced up and down, fluffing out his feath- 
ers, raising his top-knot and showing all 
the white spots in his swaying, fan- 
spread tail. And Churrea, the little road- 
runner, thought that with his purple 
spots and white spots, his royal crest and 
spreading tail, he was the most beautiful | 
bird in the world. But when poor Cor- 
recarmino stood before her, toppling for- 
ward, yet fluffing out his feathers and 
ravaged tail, she turned away—for half 
his tail feathers were gone. _ Fiercely, 
yet despairingly, Correcarmino fought 
his old partner there on the hillside ; then 
he turned and fled. 

High up on the edge of the mesa 
Churéo wandered under the golden sun- 
shine with his love, and far below them 
in the Arroyo Grande, Correcarmino 
sat and mourned, “ Cooo-00000-00000- 
00000,” and the cry was like a child in 
despair. But up on the mesa the sweet 
wind swayed the flowers and Churéo 
caught young grasshoppers with his love 
upon the plain. 

Sranrorp University, Cav 
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a power among Catholic circles in Paris, The following article is the ultra-Catholic condemnation of the measure 
before the French Chamber of Deputies since the opening of the session at the beginning of January, which is an 
attempt on the part of the Republican State to control the Religious Orders.—Ep1ror.] 


HROUGHOUT France at the 
present time attention is con- 
centrated upon the discussion of 

the “ Societies” Bill, which it would be 
more correct to call an “ Act against the 
Religious Orders.” — Friends and _ ene- 
mies are asking with anxiety what will 
‘be the issue of these debates. The hori- 
zon is dark and the future doubtful. 

It cannot be denied that a good law 
respecting “Societies” is necessary in 
France. The French Revolution not 
only suppressed at one blow all existing 
Societies, but forbade French citizens 


on pain of death to exercise their right 
of associating themselves together. 
From the time when the nation recov- 
ered itself down to the present day, it 
has never ceased its efforts to obtain by 
legislation the recognition and consecta- 
tion of this primordial right of every cit- 
izen and every man. So far these ef- 
forts have been in vain. All through 
the nineteenth century legislation was 
subordinated to the terrible two hun- 
dred and nineteenth article of the Penal 
Code, which forbids the association of 
more than twenty persons without the 
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authorization of Government, and, if 
this be granted, only on the conditions it 
may please Government to impose on the 
Society. 

It is true that very many Societies suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, on various grounds, 
the authorization of the Government. 
But it may be remarked that this au- 
thorization, which merely protected the 
Society against prosecution by the po- 
lice, conferred no right on the Society, 
which could neither incur obligations 
nor defend itself, could neither acquire 
any real property nor possess any title 
deeds of such sort of property. 

By virtue of French law Government 
has the power of conferring on certain 
Societies a recognition of their public 
utility that raises them to the rank of 
individuals and gives them, in a meas- 
ure, the rights of citizenship, while sub- 
ordinating them to the control of the 
Executive. 

The Religious Societies or Orders, 
properly so-called, are not affected by 
Article 291. Their status was deter- 
mined by a number of laws, ordinances 
and decrees made by the various polit- 
ical authorities of last century, which 
recognized their right to dwell in com- 
munities under one roof. Under cover 
of this right a great many Religious 
Societies were gradually formed, which 
at present, on the one hand, are not au- 
thorized or recognized as being of pub- 
lic utility, on the other, are not unlawful, 
but have a de facto status. Being with- 
out legal individuality they cannot be 
owners, and the properties in their pos- 
session are held through certain of their 
members who may or may not be consti- 
tuted as a Society with civil rights. °* 

Thus, with France living in peace, Ar- 
ticle 291 had almost become obsolete, 
and, for some years, the history of these 
Societies was one of uninterrupted 
growth, especially after the law of 1884, 
which authorized the formation of pro- 
fessional syndicates. 

But all at once, in 1899, Article 291 
was taken as a weapon from the arsenal 
where it was rusting, and was used with 
severity against three Societies, one be- 
ing monarchical, the second republican, 
the League of the “ Patrie Frangaise,” 
and the third religious, that of the “ As- 
sumptionists.” 
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As a sequel to this act of hostility the 
Government has brought in the present 
“ Societies Bill.” It is at least the twen- 
tieth that has been proposed since the 
proclamation of the Third Republic. 
Will it have more success than its pred- 
ecessors, all of which were rejected? 
Honest men and good Frenchmen hope 
not, but the contrary is.to be feared. 

It is certain that there exists a general 
fervent desire for a law which shall con- 
fer on citizens the inalienable right to as- 
sociate themselves for common action; 
but the bill brought in by the Government 
and at present under discussion is far 
from aiming at this result. While grant- 
ing an increased liberty to lay Societies 
it imitates a hateful tyranny with regard 
to Religious Societies; in other terms, 
against the various Religious Orders. 

It is a bill that has been long preparing 
in the Masonic Lodges of the “ Grand 
Urient.” This cosmopolitan Free Ma- 
sonry, under the inspiration of the Jews, 
gives its orders to the Government, 
which obeys; and the sectaries who form 
the majority in Parliament are ready to 
execute its mandates. 

The immediate object aimed at is the 
suppression of all the Religious Orders, 
but this is only a first step toward an ul- 
terior object—to wit, the destruction of 
Catholicism in France. The Socialist 
Deputy Viviani avows it openly. The war 
against the Religious Orders, he ex- 
claimed in the Chamber, is but a skir- 
mish ; the real enemy to be attacked is the 
Catholic Church, which protects them 
and which derives from them some of its 
own strength. 

In order to assure the success of this 
odious campaign, the Government is 
pandering to all the worst instincts of the 
masses. The Prime Minister has public- 
ly denounced the imaginarily large 
wealth of the Religious Orders; and the 
Ministry have sown broadcast through- 
out the constituencies a grossly exagger- 
ated statement of the property belonging 
to the various communities. Popular 
cupidity is excited by holding out the 
hope to the working classes that this prop- 
erty when once confiscated will serve for 
the creation of a Pension Fund for aged 
workmen. Agents, instigated by .the 
Free Masons, are flooding town and 
country with lying cards on which are set 
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forth the imaginary riches of the Reli- 
gious Orders, which they shamelessly es- 
timate at ten milliards of francs. 

In the daily articles of newspapers de- 
voted to this base undertaking, in the 
sectarian reviews, in the clubs, in the 
speeches which are at present heard from 
the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, 
neither wisdom nor argument must be 
sought, neither principles of justice nor 
national traditions; instead appear can- 
nibal appetites, fierce passions, the greed 
for gold, and the hatred of all that 
awakens religious sentiment. 

Sensible men; and there are many, who 
write or speak on this question, be they 
religious or simply liberal, have no diff- 
culty in proving to the country that this 
bill corresponds to none of the national 
aspirations, that it violates every one of 
the principles on which conscience, the 
nome, and individual liberty are based, 
nay more, that it initiates a system of 
spoliation and confiscation the conse- 
quences of which are incalculable, and 
which may have a terrible counter-effect 
upon other classes of citizens. In vain 
they make it clearly evident that this 
bill, if it becomes law, will involve our 

-country in a religious war such as it has 
never seen, that it means misery and ruin 
to the poor and unfortunate who are suc- 
cored by the Religious Orders, that it 
will expose France, like a drunken slave, 
to be the laughing stock of civilized peo- 
ples, that it will cut off the resources of 
apostolic ministry and destroy our pro- 
tectorate over the Christians of the Le- 
vant and the Far East in favor of nations 
that have long sought to supplant us. 
Nothing appears to make any impression 
upon the Parliamentary party which has 
fallen under the spell of Free Masonry, 
and which, acting on the suggestion of 
this mysterious power, is now rushing 
blindly to the assault of the Religious Or- 
ders and of religion. ; 

The admirable Pontiff who ocupies the 
Vatican and whose love for France noth- 
ing has sufficed to wear out, has allowed 
a cry to escape from his heart. He has 
enlightened, exhorted and begged ; he has 
shown the dangers that exist, he has ex- 
pressed his fears. If, in all honest souls, 
his fatherly words of tenderness have 
produced a deep impression, they have 
excited a proportionate exasperation 
among the’ fanatical enemies of the 


Church, who are going to greater ex- 
cesses and vowing to make an end of re- 
ligion. 

A great power, which is our ally, has 
offered advice, has uttered grave warn- 
ings; but to no purpose. 

Perish the time-honored protectorate 
of France, perish the alliance with Rus- 
sia, perish the “ Concordat ” and internal 
peace, perish—the country itself! what 
do they care, if only their hate is glutted 
and Free Masonry reigns. One might 
almost suppose that, feeling its own po- 
sition more and more insecure, Free Ma- 
sonry realizes the necessity of immediate 
action for the execution of its designs. 

Face to face with such terrible issues, 
the Government, which is no longer able 
to ignore the cries of alarm at home and 
the remonstrances from abroad, would 
perhaps be willing to hold its hand ; but it 
is helpless in the grasp of those who con- 
trol it and whose tool it has become. It 
is aware of the dreadful calamities in 
which it is involving the country, and 
seeks some middle course, but the at- 
tempt comes too late. Its supporters in- 
sist on the fulfilment of the promises 
made to them; they are no longer content 
to nibble at prospective legislation; and 
the Ministry, whose principal aim seems 
its own maintenance in power, “ per fas 
et nefas,” is faced to go on by the lash of 
Socialism, intoxicated with its own suc- 
cess and already triumphant. 

Where shall we be in a few months’ 
time? God only knows. 

The various sectarian bodies had flat- 
tered themselves that a schism would 
take place among the clergy in France, 
and thought they might rely at least on 
the tacit help of the secular priests. 
Henceforth they must acknowledge that 
they were grossly mistaken. The French 
clergy, both regular and secular, form 
a compact whole which nothing can 
sunder ; and if, here and there, there has 
been any secret leaning toward the Gov- 
ernment’s designs, the appeal of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff has restored unity; no di- 
vergence will be manifested and the 
phalanx will remain unbroken. 

While awaiting the issue of this great 
debate, the fervent prayers of the faithful 
ascend to heaven. May God in his mercy 
help the “eldest daughter” of his 
Church. 


Paris, FRANCE. 
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Huxley, the Scientist.* 


THis is a highly commendable work, 
worthy to stand as a companion volume 
to the “ Life and Letters ” recently pub- 
lished by Leonard Huxley. The “ Life 
and Letters ” emphasizes the personality 
of Huxley, while this work emphasizes 
his attainments and labors. as a scientist 
and publicist. It is written for the larger 
public, and the style is strikingly clear 
and simple. Even in the pages dealing 
with the more technical biological ques- 
tions which are but rarely handled, ex- 
cept by a limited number of special in- 
vestigators and of generalizers of science, 
the treatment is such that the layman 
of science may read and profit; some- 
thing of the marvelous lucidity of Hux- 
ley himself has been communicated to 
these pages. 

The author has sought particularly to 
reverse the judgment, some time ago so 
fashionable, that Huxley takes low rank 
as an original investigator. He insists 
(as also by the way, does John Fiske, in 
the February Atlantic) on the permanent 
and incomputable value of Huxley’s orig- 
inal work, declaring that it “has been 
incorporated in the very body of science.” 
“A large number of later investigators,” 
he continues, “ have advanced upon the 
lines he laid down; and just as the super- 
‘tructures of a great building conceal the 
foundations, so later anatomical work, 
altho it has only amplified and extended 
Huxley’s discoveries, has made them 
seem less striking to the modern reader.” 
The author details at considerable length 
Huxley’s distinctive contributions to 
science, laying perhaps the greatest 
stress on his work on the meduse and 
allied pelagic life, which served as a basis 
for the complete overturning of previous 
(lassifications in zoology. Beginning as 
t student at the Charing Cross Hospital, 
end determined upon a career in medi- 
(ne, Huxley was led into comparative 
fnatomy through his work on the “ Rat- 
lesnake;”’ through his appointment as 
|*THomas Henry Huxiey: A Sketch of His Life and 
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naturalist to the Geological Survey he 
was led into geology, and thence, despite 
strong natural disinclinations, into palz- 
ontology. In each of these divisions his 
keen analysis, his profound sense of 
form and structure, and his wonderful 
powers of co-ordination and classifica- 
tion, directed not only to particular de- 
tails, but to broad and comprehensive 
schemes of systematizing physical knowl- 
edge, resulted in contributions of perma- 
nent value to science. 

He made an auspicious beginning in 
discovering, at the age of 19, the layer in 
the inner root-sheath of hairs, now 
known as Huxley’s layer; his first mon- 
ographs on pelagic life raised him, with- 
in a year after his return from the “ Rat- 
tlesnake ” voyage, to an equal rank with 
the best names in English science, and 
this position he subsequently clinched by 
such work as his triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the evolution of the horse and of 
man’s place in nature. “ His mind was, 
above all things,” says the author, “ or- 
derly and comprehensive, and while in 
innumerable points he added to 
the number of known facts, he did even 
more important work in co-ordinating 
and grouping together the known body 
of facts.” We do not know of another 
book which will give the reader anything 
like so just and clear an idea of Huxley 
as a scientist and man of affairs as this 
one. 

& 


Chinese Literature.* 


WE are inclined to regard Professor 
Giles’ History of Chinese Literature as 
the most important volume of the series 
to which it belongs. It is the first at- 
tempt in- any language, including Chi- 
nese, to produce such a work; and it 
comes with peculiar timeliness now that 
all eyes are turned to the Far East. It 
will serve moreover to emphasize the 
truth, too often obscured, that the Chi- 
nese are intellectually and artistically 
a far more serious and original people 


+A History oF Cuinese Literature. By Herbert A, 
Giles. D. Appleton & Co $1.50. 
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than their imitative neighbors of Japan. 

Chinese literature reaches back with- 
out break or radical change to the age of 
Confucius, who lived in the sixth century 
B. C. Its volume may be inferred from 
the fact that the poets of a single dynasty 
[A. D. 600-900] were in 1707 published 
in an edition containing 48,900 poems 
and arranged in 900 books. Out of this 
unwieldy mass Professor Giles has se- 
lected his material with such skill that 
the reader’s interest never flags and his 
mind rarely becomes confused. With a 
few words, by a curious knack in the 
choice of an epithet or an anecdote, he 
has made these unknown poets and schol- 
ars with their heathenish names assume 
a kind of life as they pass before us. 

Addiction to wine would seem to be 
the commonest characteristic of these 
Celestial singers, altho like the Persian 
Omar they may have boasted more than 
they drank. One rimer, Mr. Fu I, 
writes his own epitaph: 
“Fu I loved the green hills and the white 

clouds... . 

Alas, he died of drink, ” 
and these words might have been written 
on many a poetic tomb. Another sweet 
singer and hard drinker, being “ ill with 
his teeth,” got into his coffin, which all 
Chinese like to keep handy, and wrote his 
farewell to the world, resting his paper 
on the edge of the box. Then he laid 
himself down and died. Perhaps the 
prettiest story is that of Yang I, who as 
a child was dumb, until one day, being 
taken to the top of a pagoda, he burst 
out with these words: 

“Upon this tall pagoda’s ‘peak, 

My hand can nigh the stars enclose; 


I dare not raise my voice to speak, 
For fear of startling God’s repose.” 


Li Po [A. D. 705-762] is, as Professor 
. Giles states, the most famous of the Chi- 
nese poets; and we could wish that the 
author had dwelt at somewhat greater 
length on this quaint “ weaver of jeweled 
words,” and that he had been rather more 
successful here in his translations. Long 
ago we learned to admire this prince of 
poets in Massarani’s Libro di Giada, 
where he figures as Li Tai Pe. Pro- 
fessor Giles tells us how the poet fell 
“over the edge of a boat in a drunken 
effort to embrace the reflection of the 
moon,” He does not, however, add the 
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pretty legend which makes the poet leap 
from the boat at the summons of two 
youthful Immortals who beckon to him, 
saying : “ We come from the Lord of the 
heavens to invite you to take once again 
your post there above.” 

Professor Giles’s translations are as a 
rule of the clearest and daintiest grace. 
One who looks merely for entertainment 
may, with judicious skipping, regale him- 
self on a succession of prose and verse 
selections of curious piquancy. It is as 
if we had gained access to some jeweler’s 
treasure vaults and were plunging our 
hands into piles of rare and cunningly 
wrought gems. 

From the beginning there have been 
two influences at work on the Chinese 
imagination: the doctrine of Confucius 
and the Tao, which was later reinforced 
by Buddhism. The Tao [or Way] isa 
mystical and somewhat confused philos- 
ophy of acquiescence, whose spirit may 
be gathered from these lines of a poet on 
The Transcendental: 

“ Not of the spirituality of the mind, 

Nor yet of the atoms of the cosmos, 
But as tho reached upon white clouds, 
Borne thither by pellucid breezes. 
Afar, it seems at hand, 

Approach, ’tis no longer there; 
Sharing the nature of Tao, 

It shuns the limits of mortality. 

It is in the piled-up hills, in tall trees, 
in dark mosses, in sunlight rays. 
Croon over it, think upon it; 

Its faint sound eludes the ear.” 

Confucianism, which has always been 
the orthodox belief, is a doctrine of kind- 
ly and simple morality. There is not 
much depth perhaps in the literature that 
has grown up under its influence ; but al- 
ways there is exquisite form, there is a 
rare love of flowers and birds and all 
beautiful things and almost always a vein 
of delicate melancholy for the evanes- 
cence of what is loved. In a Chinese 
letter we are told in regard to certain 
poems that “those who are sunk in the 
cares and anxieties of this world’s strife, 
even by a passing glance would gait 
therefrom enough to clear away some 
pecks of the cobwebs of mortality.” The 
words might well be applied to this vol- 
ume of the Wit and Wisdom of China. 

The usefulness of the book would be 
considerably enhanced by the addition of 
a few pages on the nature of the spoken 
and written languages ; at least we should 










have some guide to the pronunciation of 






























































































































































































































































: these strange names. The translitera- 
1, tion of Hindu words is faulty and incon- 
e sistent. 
in a 
P Ecumenical Conference.* 
- THE Report of the Ecumenical Con- 
a ference on Foreign Missions, held in this 
al city last spring, was long in making its 
a appearance. Now, however, that it has 
Ji been delivered to the subscribers, and is 
we on the market, it fully justifies the antici- 
sly pations. In general style it is attractive, 
P and its arrangement, unique for such a 
el work, is calculated to increase both its 
all popularity and usefulness. It was mani- 
so festly impossible to give in full all the 
cal papers and discussions of those ten days, 
a when at no time was there a single ses- 
Key sion, while often there were from four to 
nay six, and once nine simultaneous sessions. 
+ an It was evident, too, that the addresses 
often overlapped, and a chronological or- 
der would be as misleading as confusing. 
Hence the topical order was observed, 
| and we have a series of chapters on the 
‘ different problems and phases of foreign 
missions, which for vividness of descrip- 
tion and thoroughness, if not exhaustive- 
ness of treatment, are not equaled by 
;, any other publication. The general ar- 
; rangement also makes it invaluable as 
a book of reference. Part First tells the 
story of the Conference, its inception, or- 
been # ganization and conduct. Part Second 
kind- presents the Missionary Idea, in its Prin- 
s not @ ciples, Responsibilities and Methods of 
e that @ Operation. Part Third gives a .survey 
ut al- Hi of the Mission Field, the Progress of the 
e 184M Century, the Present Condition, and the 
nd all HJ Outlook for the Future. Part Third de- 
a vel @ scribes and discusses the actual mission- 
vanes: Mi ary enterprise of to-day, closing with an 
hinest @ Address to the Church, presénting the 
certain Hj claim of the great work: Then follow 
in the appendices, giving the detailed Program 
strife, HJ of the Conference, its Organization and 
1 gail i Roll, a Summary of Statistics, a Select 
some @ bibliography and a copious Index. 
_ The There is, however, one characteristic 
1S vol- of the book not usual to such Reports. It 
hina. is thoroughly readable. While it has 
nuld be been carefully edited so as to include 
poe 4 only what is most important, there has 
ol *EcuMENICAL Missionary CONFERENCE, NEW York, 
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been the realization that color and form 
are as essential as framework and solid 
substance. To a remarkable degree the 
peculiarities and vividness of style of the 
different speakers have been preserved, 
with the result that those who attended 
the meetings seem to hear again the elo- 
quent appeals, the telling anecdotes, the 
clear convincing arguments, while even 
those who could not be there will gain 
much of the spirit of the gathering which 
for over a week attracted the attention of 
busy New York so that in restaurants, on 
’Change, and in the streets it was the 
topic of conversation. This was made 
possible by the careful arrangements for 
reporting, so that many an impromptu 
dash, which found no place in the speak- 
er’s original paper, but was due to the 
inspiration of the moment, has been pre- 
served. The orderly arrangement also re- 
moves much of the disconnected charac- 
ter, even of the meetings themselves, and 
the various topics have a unity and per- 
tinence of presentation which is most at- 
tractive. Few who once take it up will 
lay it down without careful and extended 
reading. 

It is an invaluable book for all inter- 
ested in foreign mission work, whether 
for their own study or for the prepara- 
tion of material for missionary ad- 
dresses and study classes. Its price, too, 
is phenomenally low and brings it within 
the reach of all. « 


The Sources of English History.* 


THIS manual opens with a “ Bibliog-- 
raphy of Sources,” constructed with un- 
common care and arranged in an original 
way which has some decided advantages 
for the student. First come the “ Histo- 
rians, Catalogues and Collections,” pre- 
sented separately in three sections de- 
voted to bibliographies of the writers of 
English history and their works, fol- 
lowed by a brief summary of the cata- 
logues of sources, such as President 
Adams’s “ Manual of Historical Litera- 
ture,” and Sonnenschein’s “‘ Best Rooks.” 
Valuable as these are they are but, intro- . 
ducticns to the “Great Collections of 
Materials,” presented in Section 3, a 


* Source-Book or EnG.isu History. 
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ments, together with Illustrative Material from Contem- 
porary Writers and a Syren gs otf of Sources, 
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splendid survey of the unsurpassed and 
in many respects unrivaled erudition and 
critical scholarship that has been ex- 
pended in preparing the vast body of 
sources for the study of English history 
for the use of students. 

In the second chapter of the bibliog- 
raphy an attempt is made to group the 
more important sources by epochs. Nat- 
urally such a collection as this cannot be 
strictly exhaustive. It will be found, 
however, extremely convenient, and the 
student at -work on any special topic can 
always complete its bibliography by con- 
sulting the appropriate volumes named 
in the preceding sections. These_ two 
chapters occupy about one-tenth of the 
manual, or 61 of the 609 pages. 

As to the illustrative and documentary 
selections which form the rest of the 
work, they are quite different in charac- 
ter from the kind of collection Professor 
Hart had in mind when he named it a 
“source book.” This name has stuck, 
and the idea which lay back of it as sug- 
gesting a new method of studying his- 
tory has taken strong hold of teachers 
and students, and especially needs to be 
watched as to its influence in the develop- 
ment of text-books of history. 

The present manual is in some serious 
respects a departure from the strict con- 
ception of the source-book, as Mr. Lee ex- 
plains in the first sentence of his preface. 
It includes matter more illustrative than 
documentary and adopts a free handling 
of the ancient documents which results 
not only in wiping out the antiquarian 
features of some of them, but in serious 
mutilation of the substance in others. 
The change from the an¢ient to the mod- 
ern form of text can plead so much in its 
favor that we are disposed to accept it. 
And there is a large amount of illustra- 
tive material, which, tho not strictly doc- 
* umentary, has a place among the sources 
of national history. Their selection is a 
matter of judgment and depends very 
largely on how the rest of the text is 
made up. There may be little or nothing 
in the body of Mr. Lee’s selections which 
is not worthy of being there on the 
ground of its essential interest or value. 
But there is a great deal of such material 
good in itself which has crowded out more 
important documentary links in the his- 
tory which are needed to fill up its con- 
tinuity and connect its movements. Many 
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of these selections appear to have little 
more serious reason for standing where 
they do than that they make a bright and 
interesting spot in the story. This if car- 
ried far would be fatal to the idea ofa 
source-book. The selections might be 
edited more carefully than they are. 
Dates are managed very loosely. The 
selection on Alfred, for example, begins 
thus: “ The same year, after Easter, King 
Alfred . made a stronghold,” but 
what the “same year” was the reader 
must learn for himself. The little ex- 
planatory prefaces to the sections are 
often thin and not very well done. The 
citations of the “sources” which make 
the brain-centers of the manual are not 
always as specific nor as accurate as they 
should be, unless Mr. Lee has some free 
theory of editing text and documents as 
yet unknown among scholars. 

These remarks are offered more with 
an eye to the opportunities of a new edi- 
tion than as a wholesale criticism on the 
manual, which has far too many good 
points of arrangement and of execution 
to be put down with a little sweeping crit- 
icism. Mr. Lee’s introduction of the doc- 
ument, which in his phrase “ furnish the 
framework of the history of national de- 
velopment,” is a fine addition to the the- 
ory and art of the “ source-book.” The 
defect which haunts the “ source-book” 
is that the links do not come close enough 
together. Mr. Lee has not greatly helped 
the matter by adding new matter. It is 
of no use unless it fills in the missing 
links. 

Js 


VERBECK OF JAPAN. By William El- 
liot Griffis. .(F. H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.50.) When the revolt 
tion of 1868 brought Japan into relations 
with the outside world, one of the things 
that astonished Europe and America was 
the facility with which the leaders of the 
new empire adopted and adapted the best 
of Western civilization. It was popt- 
larly supposed to be due to the mter 
course with the West, obtained by the 
young men who went in such numbers (0 
attend Western schools. But that onl 
partially answered the question, for ho 
did they come to go? The only satisfac 
tory explanation is found in the recor 
of a life. For nine years before that rev 
olution a little company of missionarits 
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had been working their way into Jap- 
anese thought and life, and one especial- 
ly had been peculiarly successful in at- 
tracting to himself a group of young 
men, to whom he taught the principles of 
that broad Christianity which looks to 
the salvation, not merely of the individual 
soul, but of the State. So marked was 
Dr. Verbeck’s success that when the Gov- 
ernor of Nagasaki wished to establish a 
school for the training of interpreters he 
invited him to take charge of it, and 
here for several years he trained the 
young men who, since then, have been the 
leaders in the Japanese Government. It 
was he who largely directed those who 
left to study elsewhere, and from that 
time until his death he was their trusted 
counselor, and was repeatedly honored 
with every mark of attention. By a 
singular mischance he had failed to ac- 
quire American citizenship, after losing 
that in Holland, and when in later life 
he applied for some political status 
found that he was indeed “a man with- 
out a country.” This very fact, how- 
ever, was the means of securing for him 
a recognition by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, to which before the treaties were 
revised he announced his loyalty. With 
all this he was an earnest Christian mis- 
sionary, under the Reformed Church of 
America, and did a noble work for the 
spiritual welfare of the people for whom 
he labored. Japan of to-day owes a great 
debt of gratitude to Guido F. Verbeck. 


THE SLAVERY OF Our Times. By 
Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Aylmer 
Maude. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25.) Doubtless the final ethical 
counsel of Tolstoy appears in this volume. 
His views on all the great questions, par- 
ticularly that of social conduct, have 
changed but little, if at all, since the pub- 
lication of What Must We Do Then? 
nearly fifteen years ago. They are here 
reiterated, with new applications. The 
just man. he holds, will take no part di- 
rectly or indirectly, in government; nor 
pay taxes; nor accept salary, pension or 
reward paid out of taxes, nor, finally, will 
he appeal to.Government for the protec- 
tion of himself, his family or his property. 
The wide sweep of this doctrine is lim- 
ited somewhat by the translator and 
friend and disciple of the author, who 
admits that entire renunciation of force 
1s impossible, and declares, therefore, 
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that the practical precept to each is to do 
what he can. Even the master himself 
is conceded to have committed, and to be 
daily committing, the harrowing violence 
of using Government postage stamps, 
and to have traveled on the tax-sup- 
ported highways. The matter of paying 
taxes on the estate at Yasnaia Poliana is 
left in dark’ obscurity. Tolstoy is well- 
nigh as severe on the Socialists as on the 
Conservatives. Socialism would merely 
substitute one form of slavery for an- 
other, and, moreover, apart from the 
moral objections, the scheme is utterly 
impracticable. Man-made laws are the 
cause of slavery, and so long as laws are 
made mankind will be divided between 
lord and master. The moral obligation 


‘on each is therefore to have no part in 


the Government, either as ruler or sub- 
ject. When the people refuse to pay 
taxes, and the officials resign their of- 
fices, the reign of justice will begin. Such 
is the essence of Tolstoyism as a socio- 
political creed. It is not too much to say 
that it has no appreciable effect upon 
either the political tendencies or the po- 
litical speculations of the time. 


From Kincpom to Cotony. By Mary 


Devereux; (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. $1.50.) A romance of the 
Revolutionary War, pleasingly written, 
by no means exciting, but interesting in 
a mild and steady way. As a story the 
plot is commonplace; the characteriza- 
tion, however, is good, and the style, al- 
tho a trifle redundant here and there, has 
its fascination. Most readers will become 
impatient with the slow movement; but 
in the end a good impression is left. 
Upon the whole, From Kingdom to Col- 
ony is a fairly entertaining historical tale. 
Mr. Henry Sandham’s illustrations for 
the text are very good, and the publish- 
ers have given the story a handsome 
dress. 


The Sunday School Supply Company, 
of London, :issues a neat, limp-covered 
edition of the Holy Bible, in which the 
New Testament is printed before the Old 
Testament. It is meant to be a compact 
teachers’ Bible, and has maps, etc., in the 
appendix. There is much to be said for 
this transposition of the two Testaments. 
It puts that which we value most, which 
is permanent, before that which has in 
good part passed away. 
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Maurice Thompson. 


WE deeply regret to be compelled to 
announce to our readers the death of 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., for about fifteen years a non-resi- 
dent member of the editorial staff of 
THE INDEPENDENT, during which time 
he has supplied a large part of its re- 
views of books in the departments of 
poetry, romance and general belles 
lettres. Besides innumerable book re- 
views, and numbers of unsigned edi- 
torials, we find 253 articles and poems 
from his pen since 1883. From these our 
readers have come to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his style, and, what is 
much more, with his character ; for there 
are very few men that write their soul 
out so plain as did Maurice Thompson. 

And yet there was much in Maurice 
Thompson that the reader of his purely 
literary works would not know. One 
would know from his enthusiasm for 
birds and hills and fields that he was a 
nature-lover and something of a natu- 
ralist; but there was no such display of 
learning as would give ground for sus- 
picion that he was educated as a civil en- 
gineer, was for some time chief engineer 
of a railroad, and was for fourteen years 
the State geologist for Indiana. There 
was much that he knew that he never 
told to the large untechnical public, will- 
ing as he was to make very plain to them 
his esthetic tastes and his ethical princi- 

les. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Indiana 
in 1844, and was educated in Georgia. 
He was scarcely a grown boy when he 
enlisted in the Confederate army. Af- 
ter the war he came North, like so many 
enterprising Southerners, and settled in 
Indiana, finally making Crawfordsville 
his home. For a while he practiced law, 
and as a Democrat was elected to the In- 
diana Legislature, and in 1888 was a 
delegate to the National Democratic Con- 
vention in St. Louis, which gave Mr. 
Cleveland his second nomination. But 
his delight was in nature, not in politics. 
His chief pleasure was in exploring, with 
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bow and arrow, not with gun, the lakes 
and swamps of Florida and Louisiana, or 
the hills of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Georgia, making lists of birds and ani- 
mals and studying their habits. He. was 
the apostle of archery, and one of his 
books was devoted to the witchery of the 
bow, while a multitude of his books and 
descriptive articles made use of the same 
experience. Of a dozen of his volumes 
besides “The Witchery of Archery ” 
some were poems, like “Songs of Fair 
Weather ;” some were descriptive of na- 
ture, like “ Byways and Bird Notes; ” 
some were literary, like “ Ethics of Lit- 
erary Art,’ and some were novels, like 
“* Alice of Old Vincennes,” the last of his 
volumes, and the most popular of all. 

Maurice Thompson’s articles in. THE 
INDEPENDENT were mostly either de- 
scriptive of scenes and events of nature, 
or criticisms of literary tendencies. In 
either case his literary style was a 
marked one. He was eminently read- 
able, because fresh. Without a particle 
of effort or pretense he spoke in figure 
and trope. One seemed to see what he 
saw because he described it in such pic- 
turesque style. Who could forget his 
description of the “dropping song” of 
the mocking bird of Georgia, in “ By- 
ways and Bird Notes,” or who could fail 
to share his keen enjoyment of a bicycle 
ride about the roads and along the hedges 
of Southern Indiana? And yet it was 
not wholly the style of his writing; it 
was more even the enthusiasm of his own 
enjoyment than the delicacy of his lit- 
erary art that gave enjoyment to his 
readers. In one of his essays he says 
that he played every day in the year, and 
he also worked. When he went camp- 
ing he spent the morning in study and 
the afternoon in hunting; and when he 
was at home he did the same; but not 
with the gun, for he could use the bow 
almost as well as other men could use 
the fowling piece. In a private letter he 
told us that the only games he did not 
play were golf and poker. 

Thus the freshness of his style was 
in good part due to the fact that he lived 
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so near to nature. It was this that made 
him so fond of the father of Greek pas- 
toral poetry, Theocritus. He found in 
Theocritus a kindred spirit, no Latin imi- 
tator, but an original poet of fields and 
flocks and honey-sweet apples. And so 
he enjoyed the old English, and perhaps 
still more the early French poets, Chau- 
cr and Villon; for while he was a 
scholar of the classic in old and new lit- 
eratures, it was the genuine, the original, 
not yet conventionalized, that appealed to 
him. 

And this comes very close to his chief 
concern in literary art. He was one of 
those who believed most passionately in 
the riming of beauty and duty. This 
appeared both in his signed articles and 
in his anonymous reviews. Nothing 
would arouse him to such indignation as 
a novel that made light of domestic vir- 
tue. No literary skill would save such a 
story from his scorn, which he expressed 
inno measured terms. What was mor- 
ally ugly to him could not be beautiful. 
It was the romantic that he admired, not 
the unfeeling description of life as it is, 
whether good or bad. He wanted it 
good and sweet and pure. It was this 
influence that we valued in him—some- 
thing that the decadents would think 
quite too Philistine, but which we be- 
lieved to belong to true art as well as 
true morals; for morals and art are close 
allied. His passion for goodness was 
dominant. He would sooner aim his 
barbed arrow at an adulterous novel than 
at a shrike. He would listen with 
charmed ear to a pure story of domestic 
love as he would to the meadow-lark’s 
sone’. : 

While yet strong to tramp the woods 
and bend the bow, at the acme of his lit- 
etary power, when “ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes”” was just bringing him added 
fame, when his place was confessed as 
one of the best and truest of the liter- 
ary forces of his generation, he has been 
temoved to other singing fields of ama- 
tanth and asphodel which his Christian 
faith held dear. But a multitude of his 
affectionate readers have learned his love 
of the decent and true, and his detesta- 
tion of the indecent and false. To THE 
INDEPENDENT his loss would seem irrep- 
arable, did we not know that each best, 
when past, makes room for a new best 
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that shall fit the age which is ever renew- 
ing itself. 


& 


The Sources of Great Fortunes. 


THE good little boy goes to school 
every morning and is instructed in vari- 
ous branches of useful knowledge by an 
unmarried lady teacher, who, in her day, 
was a good little girl, The good lady 
teacher does not limit her efforts to en- 
lighten the little boy by any artificial 
scheme of studies. She not only hears 
him read, and shows him how to figure, 
but she also tells him a great many things 
about mankind, and sows in his mind 
the seeds of virtue. She tells him that 
when he is grown up to be a man he will 
get rich, if he is industrious and prudent, 
and that he will be honored by other 
grown up men if they discover that he 
is truthful and honest in all his business 
transactions. And so, after a while, the 
good little boy goes forth into the big, 
bad world, believing in his innocent heart 
that great fortunes are the lot of those 
who have cultivated the habits of the 
ant and have taken their moral philoso- 
phy from the persuasive lips of unmar- 
ried lady teachers. 

No sooner has the good little boy 
grown big enough to obtain an office 
desk and a stool than he discovers that 
politics, no less than business, claims his 
attention as a free born American citizen. 
Then he learns that there are wicked 
men who are variously described in the 
newspapersas “ Socialists,” “Anarchists,” 
“ Populists,” “agitators,” and all sorts 
of other dreadful things. He ascertains 
that “Socialists” have never been proper- 
ly instructed by unmarried lady teachers, 
and they somehow have come to believe 
that great fortunes are acquired by dis- 
honesty, but especially by the enjoyment 
of great opportunities to “ skin” a help- 
less public. These ignorant and danger- 
ous beings—as the good young man 
gathers from the newspapers—assert 
that great and good men who have been 
elected to State legislatures, or even to 
Congress, have corruptly granted fran- 
chises of enormous value to insatiate cap- 
italists, and have exempted corporations 
from the taxation that falls upon guile- 
less agriculturists and other people of 
limited means, who have tried to live up 
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to the maxim that “ honesty is the best 
‘policy,’ and have been careful not to 
commit perjury, or even to lie at all, 
about their taxable estate. 

Of course, the good young man who 
remembers the teachings of his good 
little boyhood is shocked by this dis- 


covery that fellow-citizens, whose votes. 


have to be counted just like his own, can 
say such monstrous things about good 
capitalists, who, as he well knows, have 
become rich—as his lady teacher ex- 
plained—by industry and prudence. He 
decides that he will devote all the leisure 
time that he can spare from diligent at- 
tention to business to exposing the wick- 
ed sophistries of all Socialists, and other 
agitators, who try so to poison disaf- 
‘fected minds. 

As time wears on the good young man 
makes another and even more painful 
discovery. He finds that there are ribald 
persons among his acquaintances in the 
boarding house who hold a third and 
absolutely iniquitous view of the sources 
of great fortunes. These unprincipled 
youth—as he gathers from their vain and 
wicked conversation—believe or profess 
to believe that rich men have made most 
of their wealth by gambling. The good 
young man’s ears become wonted to such 
unholy words as “ticker,” and “flier,” and 
“margin.” For a time they mystify him, 
but presently he infers that they belong 
to the argot of “fast” men, who love 
to exhibit to the innocent an unhallowed 
knowledge of “ antes,” “ bluffs,” “ calls,” 
and so on, which they certainly did not 
acquire from unmarried lady teachers 
in childhood hours. The good young 
man now resolves that he will not only 
expose the delusions of the Socialists, 
but will also take a class in the Sunday 
school, to warn youth against the moral 
danger of listening to companions who 
‘profess to know more than any man 
ought to know about “tickers” and 
“margins.” 

And all this while the good young 
man is forgetting that, in the school 
where he whiled away the drowsy hours 
of his good little boyhood, there were 
schoolmates whom the lady teacher used 
to speak of as “bad” little boys. At 
recess they would get behind the stone 
wall and match pennies. More than once 
they made holes or rings in the dirt and 
played marbles for “keeps.” It was 
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even rumored that they were once caught 
with a pack of cards and an outfit of 
glass “ alleys ” which, for the time being, 
were described as “ chips.” Forgetting 
all this, the good young man, of course, 
is not reflecting that possibly these same 
bad boys, grown up like himself to man- 
hood, are now, as farmers, or village 
tradesmen, or rural practitioners of law 
or medicine, much employed from day 
to day in watching the “ quotations ” and 
taking an occasional “ chance on the mar- 
ket.” 

At length, however, such a reflection 
is forced upon the good young man by 
the “ vicissitudes ” of his business career. 
He goes sorrowfully home one night, 
conscious of integrity, but knowing that 
he has been “ pinched.” The lady teach- 
er never made him spell that word, but 
he has picked up some knowledge by 
his own efforts. And now, for the first 
time, Satan sows tares across the up- 
turned furrows of his soul. He begins 
to doubt. Can he any longer feel so 
sure that vast wealth is the reward of in- 
dustry and thrift? He dares ask him- 
self whether, if he could analyze certain 
gigantic fortunes, he might,not find in 
them unearned increments, that, of right, 
belong to the public. Under his breath 
he even mutters a suspicion that fortunes 
augment by voluntary contributions from 
millions of whilom schoolboy players 
for “ keeps,” grown up now into a pop- 
ulation of “suckers.” “Is this the rea- 
son,” he cries in his misery, “ that brok- 
ers spare not nor pity? Do they think 
that he who loses is necessarily a fool 
player in an unrighteous game, fit only 
to be ‘pinched?’ Are we, after all, a 
nation of gamblers? And is this the 
curious reason why the rich are envied 
more than they are admired or detested? 
Is envy only an emotional phase of a be- 
lief in luck—just plain, ordinary, 
gambler’s luck?” 

A bad young man, we know, might 
be led astray by Mephistopheles through 
such wily suggestions as these; but good 
young men are safe. Under business 
adversity they sometimes become more 
perspicacious, but never less upright. 
As our good young man grows old and 
wise he doubtless will “broaden _ his 
horizon,” but he will remain good. 
Never forgetting the precepts of his un- 
married lady teacher, he may, none the 
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less, add to his industry “ enterprise,” 
and to enterprise “ sagacity,” and to sa- 
gacity “ financial genius,” to the end that 
he shall become not merely rich, but 
even, in his generation, ‘a public bene- 
factor.” 

& 


Winter in the Country. 


Ir must be ailowed that winter has, in 
the country, lost some of the peculiar 
charms that were associated with great 
broad and flat farm houses; with huge 
kitchens, brick ovens, and all sorts of in- 
dustries, from cooking to spinning, and 
weaving and candle-dipping. Those old- 
fashioned days were in a way ideal and 
idyllic. The poetry of labor was never 
better rimed. Co-operation is not a 
modern novelty, for there it was in its 
perfection under those great sloping 
roofs. All the stages of a year’s evolu- 
tion were marked by kindly helpfulness 
through the neighborhood. Even the ap- 
ples could not be pared without a friend- 
ly bee ; while the husking of corn, as well 
as the raising of a house, or the planting 
and reaping called together the whole 
population. Little was known or cared 
of the world abroad. Their world was 
rarely more than ten miles in diameter. 
Few knew of a city except by rumor; 
and nobody then cared to give up his 
country home for town life. Content- 
ment was the first characteristic of coun- 
try life before the steam age. 

Everything has conspired to put out 
those quiet, contracted, but thoroughly 
human days. The world is in a flux of 
restlessness. Siberia has gome to be 
nearer to us to-day than Boston or New 
York was to our fathers. Yet the coun- 
try has still a winter’s charm that is pe- 
culiarly its own—and delightfully rich 
in both prose and poetry. ‘“ The old is 
forever gone ; but what is the new but the 
old enlarged and improved?” There has 
come over the hills and the still valleys 
a large part of what were at one time 
city advantages—the noise only being 
left out. The farm house has the trolley 
and the telephone; and the farm wife, 
When lonely, can call up her neighbors 
for miles around, and sit down to a world 
as cheery as her city friends—as social as 
if the homes elbowed each other. 

The change which has gone on does 
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not exclude the old broad sweep of glis- 
tening snow, and the shout of the boy 

coasters. Nor does it in any way drive 
away animal life and bird life. The 
country home still has this closeness to. 
nature. The partridge drums, and the 
rabbit is in the hedges. “ These are the 
most simple and-indigenous animal prod- 

ucts; ancient and venerable families ;. 
known to antiquity as to modern times— 
of the very hue and substance of nature, 
nearest allied to leaves and to one an- 

other.” You cannot find a country site, 

not half town, where winter has not a lib- 

eral provision of these sly and shy, half 
wild, half tame creatures. Those who 
love bird life may always have enough 
of it for winter as well as summer— 
chicadees and nuthatches with wood- 

peckers, pine grosbeaks and wax wings. 

Tie a few not too meatless bones to 
your trees or window sashes, and these 
beautiful friends will come close to you 

and show themselves every day of the 
coldest winter. Happily the desire to 
hunt and destroy animal life is rapidly” 
passing out of our country boys. There 
is a new desire awakening to know ani- 

mal life more thoroughly, to make it 

more welcome and companionable. The 

place and the services of the birds are 

better understood ; and you will find little 

Audubon Societies springing up every- 

where. The whole spirit of the country 

home is more gentle, refined and loving. 

It is no longer thought to be an essential 

to pleasure that the pain of some lower 

creature shall be involved. 

A warm day now and then in mid-win- 
ter calls out remarkable beauties and 
warms the blood to enjoy them with 
complete satisfaction. On such days you 
will be sure to hear a blue jay, jabbering 
in your hemlocks—not much in sight, 
but when he shows himself he is so royal 
in color and crown that you forget 
his Mephistophelean character—a truly 
wicked bird. But as you get tired of his 
impudent scoldings, behold he begins to 
sing; and ‘he can sing well, if he only 
will. How like a robin! You are en- 
chanted, for in all the years round there 
is nothing so thrilling as that clear, sharp 
note that the robin sends out when the 
winter is breaking into spring. Again 
and again! It is some time before you 
are awake to the conviction that it is a 
real robin that you hear. There is rare- 
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ly a winter when there are not stray 
robins with us in our Northern homes. 
How they come to be left by the migrat- 
ing flocks it is hard to say. Only if you 
have many evergreens about your home- 
stead and lawns you can be pretty cer- 
tain that some time in mid-winter a 
robin’s note will come out from them. 
And now a warm day has led redbreast 
to give you a bit of a song—not so full 
and cheery as after a June shower, but 
an optimistic note or two, mixed with a 
longing whistle for spring to come down 
upon us. 

Even the quiet of country life has 
about it something wonderfully compan- 
ionable. Thoreau says that after a win- 
ter’s night he always awoke with the im- 
pression that a question had been put to 
him, which he had been trying to an- 
swer—as what? how? when? where? 
When he got wide awake he found that it 
was dawning nature, in which is all life, 
looking in at his windows, full of inter- 
rogation. Nature is always inquisitive ; 
but peculiarly so in winter. We get in 
the way of hearing not only sounds, but 
thoughts—so a countryman as he gets old 
is apt to converse with himself—he be- 
comes a multifold self. 

However beautiful the country may be 
in summer, a lover of nature realizes that 
one-half would be missed but for win- 
ter. Now the trees, throwing off all the 
superfluous and temporary, show what 
they really are; and it is a wonderful 
display. No two varieties are built alike. 
You get nearer the Creator’s meaning. 
You go back into the world of ideas. 
Leaves are clothes—they can be shed as 
often as the year comes around for a new 
suit; but the character of the tree is 
something more persistent—it remains 
after the foliage goes down to another 
service. You will know the tree, its 
fiber, its snap, its persistence, its utilities 
best when it stands with its arms bare, 
showing its knuckles and defying the 
blast. The elm, you see now, is not at all 
at heart a maple; its spirit is to swing 
out its arms in a social way, and its limbs 
you find are full of birds’ cradles. See 
how absolutely erect the magnolia 
stands; it will not bend nor flinch from 
perpendicular stiffness; but the birches 
are full of compromises, bending and 
pliant to public demands. There is as 
much individuality in the vegetable as in 
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the animal world. Note how ‘even the 
elbows of the apple tree differ from those 
of the maple. They are made to hold up 
a big crop of that most noble fruit. : 

In March comes the pine grosbeak— 
the winter robin—a beautiful bird, and a 
very cheery neighbor. Now you should 
have on your lawns a good supply of high 
bush cranberries; and you will see that 
they are not only beautiful bushes, but 
that they serve in nature’s economy to 
bring to you those that would otherwise 
be strangers, and to feed hungry trav- 
elers. These grosbeaks are the only birds 
that pick up fromthe snow what berries 
are carelessly dropped. By all means 
study this economy that fits together man, 
tree, bush, berry, bird and beast. It isa 
wondrous social world when we do but 
once find it out. And then shall we stop 
short of the conviction that we, that is, all 
of us, live in Him, and move in Him, and 
have our being in Him. 


5 
Revision of the Tariff. 


THE real significance of the recent 
introduction in the House of a bill to 
repeal a considerable part of -the tariff 
on iron and steel products is suggested 
by the prominence and associations of the 
Representative who asks Congress to 
take the action. Mr. Babcock is the 
Chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, the leading member of 
the Wisconsin delegation, and a shrewd 
politician. He believes that the people 
will soon demand a revision of the tariff 
and the repeal of the duties which are 
now imposed on foreign goods like those 
the production of which in this country 
is partly or wholly coritrolled by combi- 
nations of manufacturers. His own 
party, he thinks, should have the credit 
of enforcing this demand by legislation 
of a conservative character, not at va- 
riance with its policy in the past, but 
adapted to the new conditions. If an 
industry has ceased to need protective 
duties, he would withdraw them. He 
would hasten the repeal of such duties, 
if there be evidence that combinations 
are using them to compel the American 
people to pay for American products 
prices higher than those for which the 
same American products are sold abroad. 
In this he represents the convictions and 
desires of many men of his own party, 
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especially in what is called the Middle 
West; and his bill may be the forerun- 
ner of an irresistible movement for tariff 
revision. 

The bill was suggested by the pending 
negotiations for the addition of the Car- 
negie Steel Company to a great asso- 
ciation composed of several of the in- 
corporated combinations in the iron and 
steel industry; and it is designed, the 
author of it says, to give consumers re- 
lief from the exactions of that projected 
association. 
said about the economies of combination, 
a great many people, taking Mr. Bab- 
cock’s point of view, prefer to think of 
the exactions which the suppressfon of 
competition enables a combination to 
make. Combination permits economies 
which should—and in many cases do— 
reduce the cost of production; but con- 
sumers are slow to admit that they en- 
joy the benefit of them. They are more 
deeply impressed by known instances of 
exaction than by evidence that in the 
long run the massing of capital under 
intelligent direction reduces the price. 
It is by no means clear that the elimina- 


tion of the independence of the Carnegie 
Steel Company will be followed by more . 
than a temporary advance of prices; for 
the projected association will not monop- 
dlize those branches of the industry in 
which its component corporations are 


engaged. Control or ownership of 60 
per cent. of the Lake Superior ore out- 
put, of from half to two-thirds of the 
annual product of the simpler forms of 
steel, and of similar proportions of out- 
put in more advanced departments of 
manufacture, does not constitute mon- 
opoly. But it is true that by agreements 
with other corporations the projected 
Billion Trust, as some have called it, 
may exercise a very great influence upon 
the prices which consumers must pay. 
It remains to be seen whether the pos- 
sible economies of association will be 
realized, and whether, if realized, the 
tesulting benefit will be shared with con- 
sumers. 

Undoubtedly, as Mr. Babcock says, 
the iron and steel industry in the United 
States has ceased to be an infant, in need 
of protection against the invasion of 
foreign products. It has become a giant. 
The record of its sales in Europe and 
all the neutral markets of the world 


In spite of all that has been. 
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proves that it no longer needs to be de- 
fended in its home market by protective 
duties. Our enormous exports of steel 
rails (nearly $11,000,000 last year), pig 
iron, steel rods, tubes, builders’ hard- 
ware, tools, and machinery, make our 
so-called protective tariff on such prod- 
ucts an absurdity. 

If these duties are no longer protect- 
ive, are they in any way injurious to the 
American people? We think they are, 
so far as they are abused by combina- 
tions that make them serve as instru- 
ments to support prices fixed by agree- 
ment for the home market. There is 
evidence that some American manufac- 
turers are selling their goods abroad 
now, as they have sold them in the past, 
at prices lower than those which they 
demand, and are enabled by combination 
to exact, in this country. The Ameri- 
can consumer can never be convinced 
that the business of those who supply 
his wants ought to be conducted in this 
way. He feels that the manufacturers 
for the encouragement of whom he has 
supported protective legislation and paid 
taxes imposed indirectly by that legisla- 
tion, ought to give him prices as low as 
those which they give to the foreigner. 
But the repeal of unnecessary tariff 
duties will yield little or no relief if 
the restraint of possible competition from 
abroad cannot be applied. Everybody 
knows that foreign manufacturers in the 
iron and steel industry would not now 
be able to threaten our combinations with 
imports even if the duties should be re- 
pealed to-morrow. The prices which 
they must have are too high, and the cost 
of their raw material and labor will pre- 
vent any considerable reduction here- 
after. 

As a general principle the clear es- 
tablishment of an American industry’s 
power to export great quantities of its 
products and sell them all over the world 
in open competition with the similar 
products of other countries should 
cause the repeal of the tariff duty im- 
posed for the protection of that industry. 
But when the industry has reached this 
high stage of development the removal 
of the duty will not surely prevent that 
discrimination in prices against the 
buyer at home about which complaint 
is made, or that exaction—rarely of long 
duration—of excessive prices in the 
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home market, from which relief is sought 
by such legislation. Our tariff ought to 
be revised. There are duties in it that 
should be cut off, and others that should 
’ be lowered; but the effect of a reason- 
able revision upon the great iron and 
steel corporations would probably be dis- 
appointing to many who think these or- 
ganizations would be greatly disturbed 
and severely restrained by it. 


& 
The Northfield Extension Work. 


THE Rev. J. Campbell Morgan modest- 
ly disclaims all purpose of taking Mr. 
Moody’s place at Northfield, and assumes 
only “the extension work.” Extension 
work is self-defined as indoctrination of 
the churches with the views and aims 
which Northfield stands for. This is 
practically a new thing. Mr. Moody was 
a worker ; Mr. Morgan is to be a teacher. 
He will begin with immense advantages. 
The “ good will” of the Northfield con- 
nection goes over to him. Of late years 
he was Mr. Moody’s chief reliance at the 
summer assemblies, and showed not a lit- 
tle of the same supreme good sense. He 
knows his Bible, and knows how to teach 
it. He has already won the title of “ the 
preachers’ preacher.” To these advan- 
tages add a singularly winsome spirit 
and manner, and it can be understood 
how to hear him state his convictions is to 
prefer believing all he says. If such a 
man is to “ extend ” the Northfield views, 
not a little turns on his own views; for 
all the churches are expected to be open to 
him. 

And with great frankness he permits 
us to know. A transient statement from 
his pen, called “ The Keswick Teaching,” 
is republished by the Revell Company as 
a tract under the title, “ Exactly what is 
Meant by Northfield and Keswick Teach- 
ing.” To begin with, the cautious are 
propitiated by the statement that the 
writer had never attended a Keswick con- 
ference, and a good many readers will 
relish his sharp denunciation of 
“the religious nomads whose ears are ever 
itching for a new thing and who settle down 
upon the pastors and churches with their latest 
fad and a supreme evidence of their own carnal 
nature.” 

The misguided persons so picturesquely 
described wil! find their beliefs set down 
with similar explicitness in the introduc- 
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tory chapter of Mr. Morgan’s recent 
book, “ The Spirit of God.” Surely, he 
will not himself venture any novelties, 
nor startle us with departures from sound 
British sense, all after administering so 
plump a buffet to nonsense. And yet it al- 
most takes one’s breath away to read in 
both the tract and the book some original- 
ities which neither the Keswick folk nor 
any perfectionists are in the habit of ven- 
turing. There are certain unique inter- 
pretations which we pass over in order 
the sooner to ask what is meant by the 
statement of the tract that, when “ the 
Holy Spirit takes full possession of the 
whole Reine and is “ unhin- 
dered inthis blessed work of transform- 
ing us into likeness to Christ . . 
Christian service begins here and should 
only be attempted thus.’ It seems to be 
the same thing over again on page 227 of 
the book, where, after discussing “ ab- 
solute surrender,” and “ perpetual control 
of the Spirit,” and “a great deal of what 
appears to be Christian work, but is abso- 
lutely devoid of power,” he writes by 
way of summary a sentence to which an 
entire paragraph is given: 

“No man can live the Christian*life, and no 
man can serve in the Christian dispensation, 
save as he is filled with the Spirit.” 

When the reader reflects that Mr. Mor- 
gan carefully distinguishes being “ filled 
with the Spirit” from the gift of the 
Spirit received at regeneration, says it is 
almost always later, and is a gift con- 
ferred only after complete renunciation 
of sinning and complete surrender to 
Christ, then both the book and the tract 
seem to propose the bewildering lesson 
that a Christian who has not received this 
wonderful blessing can do no Christian 
work, and is not even at liberty to try. 

“No man can serve in the Christian 
dispensation ; save as he is filled 
with the Spirit.” ‘‘ Christian service be- 
gins here, and should only be ‘attempted 
thus.” It is a staggering dictum. It is 
matched only by a ruling the other day of 
a Philadelphia common pleas judge, that 
a patient had better die than a physician 
be tardy in obeying a summons! A 
goodly number of Philadelphia physi- 
cians have promptly announced that they 
will look after their patients in emergen- 
cies, and let the cynical judge do his 
worst. The only explanation we can 
think of as probable for so strange an in- 
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hibition is that sound sagacity at one mo- 
ment led Mr. Morgan to recognize some 
proportion between spirituality and use- 
fulness ; but that enthusiasm for the won- 
derful gift of “infilling” hurried him 
the next moment into asserting that with- 
out such a gift no Christian can do any 
good, or has a right to try. 

A sentiment so disheartening, so revo- 
utionary, bodes ill for the Northfield “ ex- 
tension work.” It would require our 
Sunday Schools to disband unless they 
can find enough teachers filled with the 
Spirit; and the Society of Christian En- 
deavor would feel bound to quit its en- 


deavors unless at the next “consecration ’ 


meeting ” the members in goody propor- 
tion gain “the fulness.” Parents, who 
are admitted to be regenerate, altho they 
have not “ got the blessing,” will not be 
easily convinced that they ought to give 
over praying for their children and teach- 
ing their children to pray; while pastors, 
who never dream that they are as far ad- 
vanced as all hold Mr. Morgan to be, 
need not think their divine call is re- 


voked, or look upon their toils as a pro- 


fane steadying of the ark; nor, finally, 
will the churches, which supposed they 
were constituted under the Spirit’s com- 
mission and guidance, consent to relieve 
their “ unfilled ” members from all Chris- 
tian duties, and then to disband, because 
for churches, surely, as for individuals, 
“Christian service begins here,” at the 
“ infilling,” “and should only be attempt- 
ed thus.” To insist on the disqualifica- 
tion of Christians as they now are, or to 
seem so to do, for the sake of inciting 
them to obtain a peculiar fullness of the 
Spirit, which not many of them believe 
in, can hardly fail to hurt the influence of 
the able minister and true saint whose 
language seems unhappily explicit and 
depressingly unmistakable on this point. 
It would make the Northfield teaching 
the last and saddest of the many eager 
and laborious schemes for elevating the 
spirituality of our churches. But despite 
the seeming zeal of Mr. Morgan to force 
the issue between absolute surrender and 
an abandonment of all pious labor, it 
must on every account be hoped that this 
exceptionally trusted leader will know 
how to clear his teachings of so danger- 
ous an anomaly, and will even be able to 
state that he did not intend that his lan- 
guage should convey a meaning which it 
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seems so studiously and repeatedly to de- 
clare. 
& 


From _ General 
Lew  Wallace’s 
tribute to Maurice 
Thompson, in The Indianapolis News, 
we quote the following extract which il- 
lustrates a phase of his rural life which 
we had not mentioned: 


Lew Wallace’s Tribute 
to Maurice Thompson 


“ He was a fisherman as well as a hunter. 
What times we have had after young bass on 
the ripples of Sugar Creek. Ah! that they wiil 
never, never come again! He despised the pole 
fixed in the mud by the shore, carrying a line 
with squirming, struggling minnow, half-im- 
paled on the hook. Nor less did he indulge a 
manly contempt for the louted, lazy pot-fisher, 
hiding in the grass behind the pole, or asleep in 
the shade of the overhanging sycamore. The 
rod was his supreme felicity—the rod and the 
insensate fly. And how he could manage them! 
With what unerring instinct—or was it calcu- 
lating judgment?—he knew exactly where to 
cast. With what accuracy the line shot invis- 
ibly out. With what grace he let it go its 
length, now over the ripple into the foaming 
pool, now under a leafy limb. With what fur- 
ther grace, when the distance was covered, the 
fly would slow in its flashing outgo, and, in- 
stead of plunging into the water and frighten- 
ing the game, flutter above it an instant, then 
settle down, never a living moth so lightly, and 
with such enticing simulation of natural action. 

“Indeed, indeed, it will be long before I 
realize that Maurice Thompson is dead—not 
merely because he was poet, romancist, critic, 
philosopher, man of material affairs, associate, 
friend. There has been a little coterie of men 
and women welded together in a patriotism not 
entirely appreciated, and working ever so deftly 
and successfully to lift Indiana out of the 
depths, and set her high up in the world: of lit- 
erature; and Maurice Thompson was one of the 
coterie. The work will go on without him, but 
his trenchant pen, clear intellect and brave 
heart—them we shall miss, and pray for, as the 
years go by, the battle still in progress.” 


& 


It is still impossible for 
us to approve the violent 
course of Mrs. Nation and 
her feminine associates of the hatchet, 
and her retinue of boys and men that 
follow and protect the women in the 
advance. When we say that it is not 
pretty for women, trusting to the pro- 
tection afforded by their sex, to go on 
marauding expeditions, even for a good 
cause, while the men hang. behind, we 
have said the smallest part of the.truth. 
The lesson which is taught to children 
of lawlessness fighting lawlessness is a 
bad one. We can expect a crop of vio- 


Mrs. Nation’s 
Progress 
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lence and mob law to follow. For these 
are simple mobs, for a good cause, as 
all mobs think their cause is good. Chil- 
dren follow the example of their elders, 
and throw stones through druggists’ 
windows, while, leaving the open sa- 
loons, the hands of women beat down 
the doors of barns and storage houses 
in which they suspect that liquors have 
been concealed, and destroy private prop- 
erty. All this cannot be properly de- 
fended. What we say to a Georgia mob 


that would hang or burn to death a. 


negro we say to a Kansas mob of 
women that would destroy the saloon 
that does as much evil. Let the nuisance 
be suppressed, let the lawbreakers be 
punished, by the legally constituted au- 
thorities, not by unauthorized volunteers. 
If the people will not elect sheriffs and 
constables that do the work, then agi- 
tate. Let Mrs. Nation take the stump; 
let her and her associates stir the con- 
science of the people and keep within 
the law. wi 


What is morality for in- 
dividuals is said to be 
morality for nations; but 
it does not seem to be so with finance. 
The tariff law requires the Secretary 
of the Treasury to put an extra duty on 
sugar and other products which other 
nations offer to sell to us for less than 
they cost, thus keeping up the price here 
to consumers. In individual trade if a 
man should offer to sell goods for less 
than they cost, or to give them away, we 
should be glad to get them, and think 
we had done well. England thinks she 
is getting the profitable end of the bar- 
gain if part of the expense of the German 
or French sugar that comes to her manu- 
facturers of jams is paid in bounties by 
those governments. We think differ- 
ently. We put on a discriminating duty, 
so as to make our consumers pay more. 
Then the foreign government—Russia 
this time, and Belgium and the rest to 
follow—put on a retaliatory tax of 30 
per cent. on our iron and steel products, 
to the disadvantage of their purchasers, 
with no one knows what succession of 
retaliations to follow. It looks like a 
war of simpletons to see which can en- 
dure the most injury to himself; but we 
must believe that it is no such thing, 
only statesmanship. 


Discriminating 
Duties 


The Pope’s encyclical on 
Christian Democracy is a 
downright condemnation of 
what is usually called Socialism, and a 
recognition of the permanency of a social 
system in which there should be upper 
and lower classes. He calls it “an ex- 
travagance of wickedness” to put the 
supreme power of the State in the hands 
of the common people, in such sort that, 
all distinctions of rank being abolished 
and every citizen made equal to every 
other, all might have equal access also 
to the good things of life, the law of 
lordship to be abolished, private for- 


Pope Leo on 
Socialism 


‘tunes confiscated and even socialization 


of the appliances of labor carried out.” 

Christian Democracy, on the other hand, 

should, he says, “ keep the right of hav- 

ing and holding inviolate,” and “ main- 
tain the diversity of ranks which properly 
belongs to a well ordered State,” while it 

“has regard to the temporal advantage 

of the lower orders.” True Christian 

Democracy, he says, fits all forms of 

government, and must be obedient to the 

laws of State and Church. He presses 
alms-giving and the support of tenement 
institutions, the practice of thrift and the 
control of morality and religion, which 
alone can produce prosperity. The 

Christian Democracy which the Pope de- 

scribes is of a very mild and undefined 

type, and his approval of it is not likely 
to aid any reforms, while the condemna- 
tion of Socialism seems to be the real ob- 
ject of this encyclical. 

& 

, As the English “ Workmen’s 
Compensation Act ” has now 
been in operation for over 

two years judgment may, in some degree, 

be passed upon its working. It will be 
remembered that the act embraces about 
six million of the thirteen million of 

British workmen. Its essential feature 

is to provide a method of compensation 

by the employer for accidents that are 
not wilful on the employee’s part. In an 
article in the current number of the Bul- 

letin of the Department of Labor, Mr. A. 

Maurice Low says that the law has not 

worked without friction, but that the 

friction is being gradually eliminated. 

Its effect upon production and profits 

cannot yet be stated, but it has improved 

the condition of the laborer, defined the 
obligations of the employer and, best of 


Employers 
Liability 
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all, improved the relations existing be- 
tween capital and labor. There is no 
doubt that the compensation to em- 
ployees on account of accident or injury 
should be reckoned as a regular factor in 
the cost of production, and therefore 
should be paid by the employer. And it 
is not beyond the bounds of reason to 
predict that in all civilized lands this 
principle will be of universal applica- 
tion before the twenty-first century 


dawns. 
& 


Von Ketteler’s ‘+ most remarkable state- 
dinaiti ment comes to us from a 
creditable source that the 

death of the German Minister, Von 
Ketteler, at Peking, was generally re- 
ported from two to four days, before it 
actually happened. If such was the case, 
it would seem that it had been deter- 
mined on and was expected in Chinese 
circles. In this connection a remarkable 
fact in reference to his conduct has come 
to light. It seems to be a fact that he 
had deservedly won the hatred of the 
Chinese. One story is that he had in- 
sisted on the execution by the Chinese 
authorities of certain Chinese who had 
offended him. Another published re- 
port says that before the Legations were 
attacked he ordered the German marines 
to shoot seven Chinese who were dancing 
in the street. They did so and the seven 
men were all killed. These stories we 
prefer to disbelieve, but they are told and 
believed in Peking; and it is said that 
the plan of fortifications prepared for 
the Legations includes a “ Von Ketteler 
Gate,” which will be cut through the 
wall of the Tartar city and will be 
beneath the spot where Baron Von Ket- 
teler stood when he gave the order to his 


marines. 
& 


There are now dozens 
of local federations of 
churches over the country 
that are bringing the local churches 
closer together, and one admirable State 
organization, that in Maine, which em- 
braces the chief otherwise competing 
denominations. This last organization 
ought to be a pattern to other States, 
and it is surprising that it can have 
existed for half a dozen years or more 
without being copied elsewhere. The 


Federation of 
Churches 
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meeting held a few days ago in Phila- 
delphia secured a National Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers, per- 
haps more on the line of the local federa- 
tions that have canvassed a number of 
our cities and greatly strengthened 
churches by bringing to their knowledge 
those that ought to be connected with 
them. This new organization, of which 
the New York architect, Mr. J. Cleveland 
Cady, is president, and E. B. Sanford, 
D.D., secretary, has for its chief object 
to secure co-operation among churches 
and Christian workers in their religious 
work. This is rather indefinite, and the 
aim which might well be kept before the 
Federation is very nearly that which is 
embodied in the League of the Free - 
Churches of England. We need an offi- 
cial league of our American denomina- 
tions which will prevent unseemly 
rivalry and yet not interfere with enter- 
prise. It is a matter for especial gratifi- 
cation that what are in England called 
the Free Churches are not alone repre- 
sented in the American Federation, but 
that the Episcopal Church is an active 
partner. 
& 

France, of course, wants to take charge 
of the task of securing reimbursement for 
the losses suffered by the Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China, and Monsignor Fa- 
vier, Bishop of Peking, will arrive in 
France in March, with this in view. He 
is at present collecting information in 
this matter. We doubt if any mission so- . 
cieties will refuse to receive indemnity, 
even if they do not demand it. 

Sd 

For the first time since the war, there 
is not a negro in the North Carolina 
legislature. It is red shirts, not votes, 
that have achieved this great result. 
And the last negro goes out of the United 
States Congress, Representative White, of 
the same State, beaten in the same way, 
and insulted by members of his com- 
mittee, who would not sit down to dinner 
with him. 

& 

Italy labors under a terrible burden 
of military expenditure. The best thing 
she can do would be to withdraw from 
the Dreibund and cut down her military 
and naval budget. There is some evi- 
dence that the young King and his new 
Cabinet will take this course. 





FINANCIAL. 


Commercial War with Russia. 


WE shall be agreeably disappointed if 
the recent heavy increase of Russian tar- 
iff duties ori certain classes of American 
manufactured goods shall not be followed 
by a general European attack upon our 
growing exports of manufactures. Even 
if other countries do not follow Russia’s 
lead in this, however, the action taken by 
that great Power is by itself a serious 
matter, much to be deplored. The high- 
er duties are imposed by the Russian 
Government in retaliation for Secretary 
Gage’s order of last week directing that 
an additional and countervailing duty 
of about nine-tenths of a cent a pound be 
collected at our ports on shipments of re- 
fined sugar from Russia, upon the ground 
that Russia pays indirectly a bounty of 
nine-tenths of a cent an sugar for export. 
The Russian consumption tax is sus- 
pended on sugar shipped to other coun- 
tries; and Russia asserts that in this way 
a bounty for export is not paid. Secre- 
tary Gage holds the contrary opinion, and 
his order was made under the provisions 
of our tariff laws. The question can 
finally be determined only in the courts, 
to which a test case will soon be taken on 
appeal from the action of the customs 
officers. But Russia has declined to wait 
for such a decision; she promptly re- 
sponds to the Secretary’s order by dou- 
bling her duties on American machinery 
and all American manufactures of iron 
and steel. 

Now, our imports of Russian sugar 
last year were only $340,000, while our 
exports of locomotives, steel rails, agri- 
cultural implements, hardware and other 
products of iron and steel to that coun- 
try were of great value, being a large 
part of the total of $11,285,000 worth of 
goods shipped to Russian ports. The 
Secretary should obey the law; but a law 
which requires him to imperil or destroy 
our important and increasing export 
trade with Russia in manufactures for 
the sake of a few thousand dollars of tax 
on the insignificant imports of Russian 
refined sugar should speedily be 
amended. The growth of this trade in 
machinery and other steel products has 
been watched with deep interest. Rus- 
sia’s purchases here, completed or in con- 
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templation, of railway material, have be- 
come so large that she negotiated a loan 
in New York last year, leaving the pro- 
ceeds on deposit to pay for goods 
bought. Our manufacturers have on 
hand orders, not yet filled, for millions 
of dollars’ worth of products to be ex- 
ported to Russia ; and this retaliatory im- 
position of duties must cause great in- 
convenience and loss. Moreover, this 
increase of Russian duties may be ex- 
tended to other classes of American 
goods; and France and Germany, 
alarmed by the American invasion of 
their markets and displeased by our 
Senate’s refusal even to consider the rec- 
iprocity treaties which they have ap- 
proved, may decide that the signal has 
been given for a general advance of 
rates upon imports from the United 
States. | Manufacturers who must suf- 
fer by reason of the successful appeals 
of the combined sugar refiners to the 
Treasury Department should _ bestir 


themselves and press upon the Senate 
the necessity for action upon the neg- 


lected reciprocal treaties, the suppression 
of which has excited the resentment of 
European Governments. 


a 
Financial Items. 


THE Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany offers for subscription $40,000,000 
first lien convertible 4 per cent. gold 
bonds; issued to pay for the company’s 
purchase of Southern Pacific stock. 


....The Atlantic Trust Company, of 
which L. V. F. Randolph is president 
and John Alvin Young secretary, had to- 
tal assets on December 31st of $11,097.- 
o14. Its capital is $1,500,000, and its 
surplus and undivided profits over 
$1,000,000. 

....The National Bank of North 
America, of which Warner Van Norden 
is president and W. F. Havemeyer vice- 
president, celebrates its fiftieth anniver- 
sary February 26th. William F. Have- 
meyer, who for three terms was Mayor 
of New York, was its first president. The 
total resources of the bank amount to 
over $18,000,000, and its surplus and un- 
divided profits to $738,863. The capi- 
tal is $1,000,000. 





INSURANCE. 


Much Talk and No Action. 


A DAILY in Kansas City, Mo., calls for a 
local fire insurance company of represent- 
ative size, which ought to make money. 
Idle capital is plenty there, and a good 
and profitable field for a company which 
could not only make money, but be of 
such power as to prevent the imposition 
of onerous rates by others; and so in the 
forecast of this journal; Kansas City 
might become “a recognized insurance 
center as well as a packing and banking 
headquarters.” 

There is undoubtedly a notion preva- 
lent, fostered by some State executives 
and others, who “ know a great deal that 
isn’t so,” that fire insurance is profitable. 
We are unable to see that it is; but some 
few people may suspect us of being inter- 
ested, because “an advocate” for the com- 
panies, and so we will not press the opin- 
ion. But nobody can deny, at least, that 
fire underwriting is either profitable and 
attractive as a business enterprise, 
or else the contrary; it must be 
one or the other, and as capital seeks it 
or avoids it the opinon of capitalists may 
be inferred. Then the fact that the idle 
capital in Kansas City has to be advised 
by a newspaper writer and yet does not 
follow the advice (which is not new) 
goes to show that capitalists prefer to 
leave others to make Kansas City the de- 
sired insurance center. A large com- 
pany, an influential company, a profitable 
company, and one that will offer the boon 
of rates which are not “ onerous ”—a 
very pretty idea! But capital, always 
eager for profitable employment, fore- 
goes the opportunity and prefers idleness. 
The lines of the picture do not agree well. 

This call for new local companies is 
old. Sometimes people are indignant at 
the extortionate rates and say they will 
forthwith do their own insurance at 
home ; but they do not start it in an open 
field. Existing companies do not object, 
and if they did their objections would 
not weigh. Possibly some new men in 
the field could teach the old ones some- 
thing; probably they could at least learn 
something themselves. If the rates are 
extortionate and the profits large, why 
does not new capital step in and help di- 


vide them? If rates are not extortionate 
and profits are not large, why not stop 
asserting that they are? In the slang of 
the day, why not either “ put up or shut 
up?” 








Insurance Statements. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


The annual statement of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York shows a cash 
income for 1900 of $3,746,257, and losses paid 
for the year amounting to $1,367,828. The to- 
tal assets are $4,106,243, and the net surplus 
$928,838. The capital stock is $250,000. The 
President of the company is George F. Seward. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE _IN- 
eA an COMPANY, HARTFORD, 


The thirty-sixth annual statement of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
shows a total income for 1900 of $736,954, 
which was an increase over the previous year 
of $74,610. The total assets, Jan. I, 1901, were 
$3,867,902, an increase for the year of $293,- 

The surplus to policy holders is $522,830. 
The President of the company is Thomas W. 
Russell. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


The United States branch of the Scottish 
Union and National Insurance Company, at 
Hartford, Conn., publish their annual state- 
ment, which shows a favorable record for the 
year 1900. The total assets increased during 
the year from $4,027,791 to $4,217,076, a gain of 
$189,285. The net surplus rose from $1,914,- 
984 to $2,224,054, a gain of $309,070. The 
manager of the United States branch is J. H. 
Brewster. 


PHG:NIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


During the year 1900 the Phenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company issued 7,301 new 
policies amounting to $12,135,832. The total 
amount of insurance in force Dec. 31, 1900, 
was $63,802,129, an increase for the year of 
$5,813,077. The total assets Jan. Ist were 
$13,278,711, and the net surplus $564,656. 
Since its organization, fifty years ago, this 
company has paid to policy holders more than 
$42,000,000. Jonathan B. Bunce is President, 
John M. Holcombe, Vice-President, and 
Charles H. Lawrence, Secretary. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The fifty-third annual statement of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, published 
elsewhere in this issue, shows total assets of 
$43,808,149, as against $39,460,480 a year ago, 
a gain of $4,437,669. The surplus has increased 
3,886 in the same period, being now $5,- 
856,180. During the year 1900 19,309 new pol- 
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icies were written representing $52,232,846. The 
total insurance outsanding December 31st, 
1900, was $210,400,746, represented by 84,360 
policies. The President of the company is 
Harry F. West; the Secretary and Treasurer 
Henry C. Brown; the Manager of Agencies, 
Henry C. Lippincott. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


From the annual statement of The Travelers 
Insurance Company, which is published on the 
second page of the cover, it will’ be seen that 
considerable gains were made in the year 1900. 
Among them may be named the increase in as- 
sets of $3,167,819; of insurance in force (life 
department only), $8,685,207; of increase in 
reserves, in both departments, on a 3% per 
cent basis, $2,484,392. The total assets Janu- 
ary Ist, 1901, were $30,861,030, and the net 
surplus $3,543,126. Since organization in 
1864 The Travelers Insurance Company has 
paid to policy holders $42,643,384, and at the 
present time has life insurance in force amount- 
ing to $109,019,851. The President of the 
company is James G. Batterson. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD CONN. 

We publish this week in condensed form the 
fifty-first annual statement of the tna Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., of 
which ex-Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley is 
President. During the year, 1900 the A®tna 
issued and revived 20,317 policies, insuring 
$30,044,847. The total premium income was 

257,024, a gain over the previous year of 
$1,133,973. The total assets, January Ist, 1901, 
were $56,092,086, an increase of $3,241,786. In 
addition to the legal reserve, 4 per cent. stand- 
ard, which amounts to $49,002,876, there is a 
special reserve of $1,934,000 and a guarantee 
fund in excess of legal requirements amount- 
ing to $6,999,209. The company has paid to 
policy holders since organization $119,963, 152. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
9 pian OF LONDON, ENG- 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, of London, has issued its fifteenth 
annual statement of the business of the United 
States branch, which shows a splendid in- 
crease in every department. The total assets 
are $1,619,404, an increase over 1899 of $325,- 
451. The surplus to policy holders is $558,- 
709, an increase over 1899 of $208,077. The 
“ premiums written in 1900 amounted to $1,- 
445,637, being an increase over the previous 
year of $201,462. During the fifteen years’ 
existence of the United States branch the 
losses in this country have amounted to $6,- 
578,331. The total available resources shown 
by the statement of the head office, March 
31, 1900, were $5,598,320. This corpdration 
has the distinction of being the originator of 
liability insurance. The managers and at- 
torneys for the United States are Appleton 
& Dana, of Boston, and the general agent in 
New York is Edmund Dwight, Jr. General 
Francis V. Greene, of New York, has recently 
become a member of the Advisory Board. 
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Pebbles. 


Ir seems to be Mrs. Nation’s ambition to 
make a national wreckered.—The Chicago Tri- 
bune. 7, 


....Night falls but doesn’t break. Day 
breaks but doesn’t fall.—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


....Her platform is “ Free and unlimited 
carnage without the aid or consent of any other 
Nation.”—The Chicago Tribune. 


....The latest reports from Manila are to the 
effect that General Veracity has not yet as- 
sumed command.—The Commoner. 


...“ Mother, how many De Reszkes are 
there?” “ Two, my son: Jean and Edouard.” 
“Oh! I thought there were three: Jean and 
Edouard and their father, Paderewski.”—Life. 


The train it is a wicked thing, 
The engine smokes all day, 
And drags along the chew-chew cars 
And tanks up by the way. 
—Chaparral. 


.... And now, my children,” said the 
teacher, who had been talking about military 
fortifications, ‘can you tell me what is a but- 
tress?” “ Please, ma’am,” cried little Willie, 
snapping his fingers, “it’s a nanny goat.’— 
Exchange. 


.... LITERARY Note.—Messrs. Mowin, Baryl 
& Co. announce that they have already sold 
2,568,000 copies of a thrilling novel they are 
to bring out next fall. They have not yet se- 
lected the author who is to write it.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


FROM OUR OWN OMAR. 
You kiss the trembling maiden, and you dwell 
In Paradise for one sweet moment !—Well, 
Her lips, so sweet, may but an hour ago 
Have closed around a pickle !—Who can teil? 
Chicago Times-Herald, 


....They met again at an evening party. The 
young woman, however, swept past him with 
superb unconsciousness of his presence. 
“Miss Lickladder,” he said, encountering her 
purposely a few moments later, “I am glad to 
see you are not a vivisectionist.” “ Sir!” 
“Don’t you see? You cut me dead.” Then, 
with his head stiffly erect, young Spoonamore 
strolled to another part of the room.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


....IN CHIcaco.—It was a beautiful eveni 
in June. The waters of the Drainage Cana 
purled and rippled against the prow of their 
gondola, virtually as any other waters might. 
The occasion invited confidences. “ Did you 
marry your first love?” asked the guest. 
“ Yes,” replied Helene, naively, while her color 
deepened perceptibly, “ my first, third, fifth and 
seventh, thus far! Of course, I’m not in the 
least superstitious, but there certainly is luck in 
odd numbers!” As the gloom gathered, the 
gondoliers sang Italian love ballads, the abat- 
toirs used their smoke consumers, and, alto- 
"a it was quite like Venice.—Detroit Jou 
ua, 
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Catarrh 


disease of the mucous membrane or inner 
mg Of the nose, throat, lungs, stomach, 
dls and other organs. It is caused by a 
i or succession of colds irritating the deli- 
surfaces, and is promoted by scrofulous 
tsin the blood. 

is especially dangerous in persons having 
edisposition to consumption. 

nthese and all other catarrhal cases, Hood’s 
uparilla so thoroughly renovates the blood 
restores strength that it permanently 


fact, because of the character of the dis- 
sand peculiar merit of the remedy, Hood’s 


DOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


ises to cure and keeps the promise. No 
titute for Hood’s acts like Hood’s—be sure 





SEEDS 


They have been developed by 
careful, thoughtful propagation 
throughout the Nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thorburn’s 116-page Century 
Catalogue of these 


Seeds of 
a Century 


is the 100th successive annual 
issue. If you would have a more 
beautiful lawn, or a more produc- 
tive garden, send for it. It’s free. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


(late of 15 John Sireet) 
86 Cortlandt Strect, New York, 

















VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Boston 

and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to draft 


at . 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
immediate 


High mae and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
NASSAU and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Pancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


Allorders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN "TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


A Sure Oure for Catarrh. 








— n— 


: WVARSHAWS oS edb 
fe CATARRH 
A 
ee eee: si me 
25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggzists. 











Keep feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion for feet. 
Make walking a pleasure. A godsend to tender, callous or 
perspiring feet. Take up noroom. Indispensable for school 
children and outdoor people. Comfortable summer or winter. 

roc. a pair; 3 pairs asc. Better quality, crocheted edges, rsc. a pair; 
2 pairs for 25c. If not at your druggist's or shoe dealer’s, send us size. 


f The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45 Hartford, Conn. 


sore £¥e5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. : 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in fiat, 


oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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FINANCIAL 
WwrstTtTuaRmnN 














and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well im wrsed farms worth pares times 
the loan. In last s ears have placed ove: — 
000.00 without a defaul t it in pemactoal or interes 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Ju and 
Business Men for whom am loaning. rite for 
0 further rticulars. Send for pamphiet, ¢ * Truth 
About Oki renee, ree. 
H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
BONDS and WARRANTS 
OF THE 
TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, 
ITS subdivisions and Municipalities, netting 4%, 5% and 6%- 
Territorial Warrants Ry 6% issued , ag current ex- 
penses. Indebtedness less than 1%. Never a default, or 
question raised in the eleven years of Oklahoma’s ex- 
istence. Ad 
R. J. EDWARDS, P. 0. Box 2003, Oklahoma City, 0. T. 
e.°8 
Government and Municipal Bonds 
-_ BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Apprsisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
a aia Sale or Exchange of above Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N. Y. 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 





United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York 


Boston 





TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS AND 
KANSAS CITY RAILROAD 


To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit issued 
the Central Trust Company of New York for 
Preferred and Common Stock of the Toledo, 
Louis and Kansas City Railroad Company: 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Reorgani: 
Committee are prepared to deliver in exchange for 
above certificates, on presentation thereof, properly 
dorsed, at the office of the CENTRAL TRUST COMP, 
OF NEW YORK, 54 WALL STREET, the Voting 
Certificates for the Preferred and Common Stocks of 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Company in the 
portions mentioned in the Plan and Agreement dated 
12, 1900. 

The 34% Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds, the First Mo 
4% Bonds and the Voting Trust Certificates for the Prete 
and Common Stock of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
road Company, have been listed on the New York§ 
Exchange. 

New York, February 18, 1901. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman, 

WILLIAM A. READ, 

HENRY BUDGE, 

J. KENNEDY TOD, 


J. N. WALLACE, Secretary. 


Comni 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21. years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig. 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and 


5% to 6% INTEREST 
Guaranteed 


Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa, 





5% OHIO MORTCACE 


Secured on well eaupates Farms with more than 
the Loan. Interest lected on Jan. 1st each ra 
FARM MORTGAGES ARE GILT EDGED. ‘arm 
have staple value, no fluctuation in Prices and 
Perfect Titles. Improved Ohio Farms for Sale.” 


BELL BROS., Marysville, ¢ 


°, on Red River Farm Lands, the 
6°. LOANS Set ct and most p oduct 
tion of any state in the U.8. First mortgages only. 
ond safe ety omnes. Reference, First National 
Correspondence and Bn. 0 
‘Address ALLERT & WINTER, Langdon, North ! 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND 
WasTtTuRN UuAN+ 

BOUGET FOR CasH. 
. $. K. HUMPHREY, 640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


FIRST LIEN CONVERTIBLE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


No. 120 Broadway, New York, 
February 13th, 1901. 


To the Holders of Preferred and Common 
Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Company : 


This Company by action of its Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee has authorized the issue of 
$100,000,000 of ten-year four per cent. gold bonds, to 
be known as First Lien Convertible Four Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, to be secured by a first mortgage upon 
mmortgaged railway belonging to the Company 
ad by the pledge of securities owned by it and 
held in its treasury. THESE BONDS WILL (sub- 
ject to the authorization of the necessary increase of 
the Company’s common stock) BE CONVERTIBLE 
AT THE OPTION OF THE HOLDER, 
ON OR AT ANY TIME BEFORE MAY 
IST, 1906, INTO THE COMMON STOCK OF 
THE COMPANY AT PAR-—THAT IS, AT 
THE RATE OF TEN SHARES OF STOCK 
FOR EACH BOND. ALL OBR ANY OF SUCH 
BONDS MAY BE REDEEMED BY THE 
(COMPANY ATA PREMIUM OF 2% PER 
CENT. ON ANY INTEREST DAY AFTER 
THE FIRST DAY OF MAY, 1906, upon 
notice published in two newspapers in the City of 
New York, and in one newspaper in the City of Lon- 
don, England, once a week for eight consecutive weeks 
treceding such interest day. In case part of the 
bonds are redeemed they shall be chosen by lot. The 
bonds will mature May ist, 1911, and bear interest 
from May 1st, 1901, at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually on the first days of 
May and November in each year. Both principal and 
interest will be payable in gold and free of tax. The 
bonds will carry coupons for interest and the usual 
provision will be made for their registration. For the 
terms and provisions of the bonds and the mortgage 
reference is made to forms of those instruments, in- 
spection of which when completed may be had at the 
ofice of the company. A 

For the purpose of providing for the payment for 
shares of stock of the Southern Pacific Company pur- 
chased, $40,000,000 OF SAID BONDS ARE 
NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, AND 
HOLDERS OF THE COMMON AND PRE- 
FERRED STOCK OF THIS COMPANY, OF 
RECORD AT THE CLOSING OF THE 
TRANSFER BOOKS FEBRUARY 23D, 1901, 
MAY SUBSCRIBE FOR SAID BONDS AT 
PAR AT THE RATE OF ONE BOND FOR 
EVERY FIFTY SHARES OF STOCK HELD 
BY THEM. 








SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST BEARING 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 
4, 5 and 6 Per Cent. Interest 


ll particulars will be furn 
references 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE MADE ON 
OR BEFORE THE 20TH DAY OF MARCH, 
1901, AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
No, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, WHERE 
BLANKS WILL BE FURNISHED ' UPON 
WHICH SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE MADE. 

Payments on account of such subscriptions must be 
made at the office of the Company in New York in in- 
stallments and at dates as follows: 

25 per cent. at the time of making the subscription 
—namely, on or before March 20th, 1901; 

25 per cent. on or before April 10th, 1901; 

25 per cent. on or before May 20th. 1901; 

25 per cent. on or before June 10th, 1901. 

As the average date of the foregoing payments— 
viz., May ist, 1901, is the date from which interest 
rung on the new bonds, no adjustment of interest will 
be required, but all deferred payments may be antici-. 
pated under a discount at the rate of two per cent. 
per annum, when full paid certificates will be issued. 

No subscription for a fraction of a bond will be re- 
ceived, but as rights to subscribe may be assigned in 
accordance with a blank form which will be furnished 
upon application at said office of the Company in New 
York, any holder of certificates of stock for a num- 
ber of shares which cannot be divided by fifty without 
leaving a remainder may, before making a subscrip- 
tion, buy or sell enough rights to make his holdings 
so divisible. The company will not itself buy or sell 
rights. 

The right to subscribe will expire at 
three o’clock P. M. March 20th, 1901. 
A syndicate has been formed to take at par any por- 
tion of said $40,000,000 of bonds which shall not have 
been subscribed for within the period above specified. 

Failure to pay any installment of the subscription 
when and as payable will forfeit all rights in respect 
of the bonds subscribed for and any installments pre- 
viously paid. 

Subscriptions accompanied by payment of the first 
installment of 25 per cent. must in all cases be in the 
hands of F. V. 8S. Crosby, Treasurer, 120 Broadway, 
New York, before three o’clock P. M. on March 20th, 
1901. Subscription certificates transferable by deliv- 
ery will be issued to subscribers. 

The bonds bearing coupons from May ist, 1901, or 
interim certificates representing said bonds, will be 
deliverable on surrender of subscription certificates, 
with all payments of installments receipted thereon, 
at the office of the Company in New York, on and 
after June 10th, 1901. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


27TH YWHBAR. 
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INSURANCE 





1851 1901 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - - - 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS - - = - 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES . » 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


licies issued. 





All forms of Life and Endowment 

CasuH distributions — upon all policies. 

Every mace val has endo’ thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up saaaeee Ss ues to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


Pamp! hlets, ales and values for any age sent on application to 


the Companys fice. 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity — as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY. - « 





NEW YORK. 


Why Do I Insure? 


I insure my house although there is not one 
chance in a hundred thousand that it will burn. 
l insure my life, which I know will be some time 
a total loss, in order that my family or friends 
may have suitable provision after my death, and 
may honor my memory for my prudence. "THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., New 
York, sends its literature for the asking. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement, 


rve for re-insurance and 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 $2,4-77,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, oF HART FORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Re-Insuran 








1901, 
$1,000,000 06 


272,489 87 
1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANELIN, Vice-President 


‘Second Vice-Presidest 


NERD, is 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK. -' 


A POLICY x ru 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 





a affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
estate. 
It onplee a fund for wife and children against the hour d 
greatest 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt 


ly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 
a rust-. Fund » licies, with 1 low ee and cash guafal 


licy for which you 
preml oe a i ee Ah buy I The pay boat eet 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
EB. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
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e JHOME cinew York ~~ 


PHIA. OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY, 








“sin. NINETY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1901. 
"247/362.9 
gs 3 SUPIMARY OF ASSETS : : 
Par Value. Market Value. 
gh cee PITS SSS Ww Ce eee y 514,815 89 
ten armen hap att ; mS 5 soe 81 
ORD Jeane $5 2/058/000 00 
/ of ANGI hk wat Wee aie th DERM II aR Sates, 856,880 00 
a ML ig 6 6: Kee Bie doe Re cig « ale Ghced. oe Veh aeSants eae 
0,000 00 Rail §coe cies ueeNGues os 
5,419 76 Bank MD a BE ee Le ae ota sg oie aes o ween eee 
2,489 87 Bonds Ist lien on Beeal Tetate .< ccccceccccckocdscceccesdids 
3,879 71 Loans on PE ee nk ce 4s heb eb babes ea aeene eens 
1,789 34 Premiums RRid cess ic ui oese gtachcn tens stony tee 


i 


hands of 
due and accrued on Ist January, 1903... ...eceeeceeccceeececeerees seeee 





$13,637,833 53 
LIABILITIES : 

Reserve Premium Fund......cccccccccccccccccccccsccssccscccccssssesees 4,646,125 OO 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and ne eee een re ere eee 794,209 69 

Blandi ilies: ooscsoseta-ars~antatste- dni tivass. 5 4ncsss cn <span 


$13,637,833 53 














Surplus as regards policy holders $8,297,498 84 
DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. MorTON, OHN H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NoRDEN 
Presiden! OLIvER S, CARTER, ALTER H, LEwIs, Grorce H. Hartrorp, Dumont C 
“ : Davip H. McALPIN, FRANCIS H, LEGGETT, Henry F. Noyss, James B, VAN WoERT, 
Socraey, CorNELIUS N, Buiss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucizn C, WARNER, 


t. Secretary JOHN H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-Presidents. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, EMANUEL H A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Assistant Secretaries. 
New York, January 8, 1901. : : 





STATE OF NEW YORK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
FE ae FRANOIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance, Albany, N. Y. , New York, January 7, 1901. 
IR: 
I be; 
by your ap’ le asce ie com- 
y peas con n De ibe uld on! wi in anticipation of the close 
of the year all items copaiie of be ime. Th m ber Sist, and the 
admirable manner in which these boo. 
fans ce wore at 
es on 0: 
fund could be investigated and verifi 
e family and 
it the hour d RSS EET iss Soot aad sei 2 seseeseeseeee S657 888 58 
laims prompt Surplus over capital: and all other Habilities....cc.sccocsceoeeesee 5,297,498 84 
: Respectfully submitted, ISAAC VANDERPOEL, Chief Examiner. 


STATE OF NEW yone’t as. 


ubout half the eats ee ee Isaac VANDERPOEL, being duly sworn deposes and says that the foregoing report subscribed to b 
AAS A . 
ashingtes'! him is true to the best of his knowledge and belief. y ISAAC ¥V ANDERPOEL. x 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of January, 1901. [L.8.] GENVIA C. FULLER, Notary Public 122, N. Y. Co. 
Albany, Jan 7th, 1901. 
I HEREBY CERTIFY that I have caused the annual statement of the Homs INSURANCE COMPANY OF Naw ORK, hereto at- 
t. tached, showing the company’s condition on December 81st, 1900, to be verified - a, examination of its affairs, and that the con- 
dition of the company as set forth in said statement was as represented therein on that date, as shown py said examinati 
sident. shove ara 8S WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal at the City of Albany, 
Ww 


on. 
c: the day and year first 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Life, Accident and Health 
Insurance. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


5 J . (Condensed). 


A&tna Life 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


1901, 
$56,092,086.01 


January 1, 


49,092,876.61 


1,934,000.00 
Guarantee Fund in excess of Re- 
quirements by Company’s 
5,065,209.40 
_ Guarantee Fund in excess of Re- 
quirements by Standard of 
Conn. and other States 6,999,209.40 
5,369,788.27 
8,257,624.59 
2,358,420.57 
10,611,045.16 


Premium receipts in 1900 

Interest receipts in 1900 

Total receipts in 1900 

Life, Endowment, and Term 
Policies issued and revived in 
1900, 20,317, insuring 

Life, Endowment, and Term In- 
surance in force Jan. 1, 1901.... 

Accident Insurance in force Jan. 

160,114,620.00 


Paid Poticy holders since organization, 
$119,963,152.99 


Gains in 1900. 


Increase in 


New Premium Income 
Total Premium Income 


39,044,847.00 


192,592,816.00 





$512,655.62 

1,133,973.05 

3,241,786.11 

Life, Term, and Endowment In- 
surance Issued and Revived.... 

Life, Term, and Endowment In- 
surance in force 


14,550,302.00 
24,143,026.00 


24,307,150.00 
25,148 





BERKSHIRE LIF 


Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, - - Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or 

ranteed by the MASSACHUSETTS N 

E » in accordance with which Ae 

ERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financial cond! 
pany, its large surplus, its h divid , its liberal Sem it 
and its promptness in paying all legit claims, make 
BERKSHIRE 8 most desirable le ‘company for the policy’ holder and 
the agent. For circulars and 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Bronte st 
Murray Street, New York. 


J. H. ROBINSON, General Agent. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $ 1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non: Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


THE settee 
Annual Statement of the 


CONNECTICUT 


fieneral Life Insurance Co. 
HARTEORD, 
) 1901 — 


Receipts for the year + $736; 954.88 
Disbursements. . . 468,757.82 
Assets Jan. 1, 1901 . 3,867,902. 
Surplus to Policy- 

Holders . . . 


THOFIAS W. RUSSELL, President. 
R. W. HUNTINGTON, JR., Secretary. 




















522,830.40 











Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society 


OF NHW YORK. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, - - = President. 


A COMPANY FOR POLICYHOLDERS. 








otal Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
and amount now held for Their Benefit, 


$22,655,892. 00. 





‘ Bided to Assets, 1900, - . . . $724,692.87 
(ded to Reserve, 1900, _ - . . - 755,099.00 


cess Income over Disbursements, 1900, - 690,961.41 


Ssurance in force, over - . . 100,000,000.00 
‘ath Losses Duc and Unpaid =- =8- - ~- NONE 





1895—FIVE. YEARS’ PROGRESS—1900 


HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 


MS MORE THAN QUADRUPLED ITS EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS 





346-348 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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‘Fifty-third Annual Statement 
—OF THE— 


Penn Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1900, at market 


value..... Be es cae Be tice, So ulel $37,696,340 07 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
For Premiums and Annuities...... eoee- $8,921 


\ 65 
oTieare 85 10,985,981 50 
$48,632,321 57 


For Interest, CtC............ccerecseseceees 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death.............sesccccceeees 289,082 19 
Matured Endowments and Annuities... 627,628 
Surrender Values... ......seccceesceee « 286 OL 
Premium Abatements................0+0+ 907,05) 50 





Total Paid Policy-Holders 


Added to Reserve 64,688,041 ad 











$3.7 32,084 00 
United States, Pennsylvania and other 
ONE GEMEO: <i wcrc: suse -sensones $396,818 28 
walerten. | ee Fees, Office and sage 
er ae - _ 821,508 68 
Commissions to Agents and Rents...... 1,149,576 99 
ames ~ A and other Expenses............. 86,712 46 
A isi zhuenting ond Supplies..... 48,811 18 
Office Furniture, Ma _— we o> 
erties, etc............ iiebs 152,754 19 6,707,723 49 
Net Assetx, Jan. 1, 1901 . wee $41, 924,598 0s 
ASSETS. 
City icone, Be — ee and Water Bonds, Bank and 
ST DED cuacscebavncosanece .. vesseteperenese< 13,580,864 
Mo ortwages may Ground Rents" (ist Liens).. 15,882.579 23 
Premium Notes, soured by. meng h etc.. 1,178,210 66 
Loans on Collateral, Policy Loans, etc.............. 7,898,421 57 
a — = Real Es' state, bought under fore- 
eubsebaneetibinsh so tekieereued <sh eennstarsoc 2,611,747 49 
penne T7774 68 








Net Ledger Assets p 

Market Va Sine of Stocks and Bonds over ‘ote yaaes at ey 
Net Deferred and Eoeares Premiums........ 1,028,046 85 
nterest Due and Accrued, etc.................eeeeeee 408,628 76 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1901 $13,898,149 09 


LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims reported, but awaiting 


SEE vpctenibeeens boesssbeebineses 182,406 76 
aere as t 4 and 4 per cent. to Rein- ’ 

SPD TEU or ovccutstewecss Snbstiocac ces 1062 00 
Sirplus —y "‘Tareported Policies, etc.. "110,588 46 


Surplus accumulated upon sectal 
rms of policies +» 2,488,988 
Surplus for all other contingencies.. 8,261,658 e 


New Business of the Year; 19,309 

Policies for . . . . «+. «+ + $52,232,846 00 
Commuted or Present Value of New 

Business ... +. +++ «++ + 49,135,605.00 
Insurance Outstanding December 31, 

190, 84,369 Policies for . . 210,400,746 00 


43,898,149 09 





HARRY F. WEST, President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Vice-President, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secty. and Treas. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Compan 


New York, January 22d, 1001, 
in conformity with the Charter of the 6 


pany, submit submit Eo meg hy i ad statement of its affairs on 


Premiums on ta Risks from 1st January, 





1900, to 8ist December, 1900 - $3.278,4) 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st a an- 

UATY, 1000....00.0.cecccccccccsccccccccessss 828,79 
Total Marine an 4 107.209 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 

to Bist December, 1900......cscceseeceess $3+407,88 








Interest received 

during the yor $346,028.89 
Rent received 

during 23,833.36 $369,%62.25 





the year 











Losses id dur- 
e@ year 

which = 4 es- 
timated in 1899 
and previous 
.- $416,202.81 






id 
see $1101.744.94 
$1,517 947.05 















Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1.367,640.05 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

penses . $399,006 13 





The he Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of ws York Stock, 
a. Bank ane other Stoc: 

Loans secured 7 Stocks and special ‘deposits 

in Banks and Trust Company.........++++ 

Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William’ Streets, cost..... 

Paid toward erection of new 







$1,050,000 00 








rq Re yh PS NF 622,873.59 

Other Real Estate and Claims 

due the Company ..... 75,000 00 1,747,987 
fae oy ny ted wp ch men nes 1,156,78 
Cash in the hands of European 

losses — policies Gayeble in you 7 

Countries......60..0. -++ QERAA RES 105.8! 
Cash in Bank.......... esseees nen 182 






Amount... bass okt --$10,814 7 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cortisone 
will be paid to the —~ thereof, or their le; ep 
on and r Tu , the fifth 3 February nex 
ca 













‘ebruary n 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be preduced st 
time of peyment and cancell 
; ¥ xo yr; Forty per —-. 1s Gottaneé tf the net earned 
miums of the Co ‘or the year en 
for which certificates. wil be iss jued on and a 4 


seventh of May next 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Se 


By order of the Board. 
TRUSTEES. 


Gustav Amsinck, William E. laers,” 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Elde: 
Vernon H. own, Ewald Fleitman 

Waldron P. wn, Edward Floyd-Jo ones, 
William B. Boulton, 


Horace Gra; 
George Coppell, Clement A. A Griecom, 
Joseph H.Chapman, Leander N. Lovell, 
rge C k Clifford A. Hand, 
J Anson W. Hard, 
James H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice- 











































ustav H. 8¢ 
William C, Stun 













BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tas | 


PENDENT can be shed by 
the rate of 85 cente each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Ghe Vital Question 


of Life Insurance is before every man 





RES who 1s at the head of a family or has 
others dependent upon him. A con- 


sideration of the policies issued by 


ofe Prudential 


will convince you of their unvarying lib- 





5,537, 


erality, their moderate cost, their satis- 


factory returns, and their absolute safety 


15747:87 
1,156,78 


Write for information, Address Dept. W. 





THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE en 
COMPANY PAUDENT SS | ae 
OF AMERICA y STRENGTH OF r\ "eee 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 





Ss 








HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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“O’Neill’s 


WE WILL OFFER THIS WEEK. 


Imported Printed Liberty Satins 


Comprising the latest designs and 
colorings, actual value $1.25 yard, 


75c Yard. 


ALSO 5,000 YARDS OF 


LYONS BLACK TAFFETA 


of superior quality, actual 


value 79c., at 


50c Yard. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, NEW YOR 





| 





THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 








THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED " TO 


Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf’ Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., = = Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2KingSt.,East, Toronto, Ont. 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - 











UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - - - - $2,000,0 
Surplus and Profits - - = $05 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys p pa 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after { 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at su 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Est 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individu 
will find-this Company a convenient depository ! 
money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice ¢ 
HENRY L THORNELL, Secretary 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secret 


TRUSTEES. 


WILL1aM H. Macy, JB 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav_H, ScuwaB, 
FRANK 


W. BayarRD CuTTING, 
te 8. SMITH, 

M. ROCKEFELLER, ILLS, 
jiseanooe E. ORR, Lewis Cass LEepy®?, 
Manseatt. FIELD. 





